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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 
” ¥v 


Fear--A Contributing Cause of the Business 
Recession 


HERE are many prevailing opinions as to 

the contributing causes of the present recession 

in business but, regardless of the cause, it be- 
hooves the businessmen throughout the nation to 
make an earnest effort to shorten the recession and 
at the earliest possible date. 

During November and December, in a trip of 
approximately 7,500 miles, I visited the principal 
cities of the West, Pacific Northwest (including 
British Columbia and Alberta), California and 
several of the Southern cities. 

Many businessmen and credit executives were 
contacted and while labor, as a result of short- 
sighted leadership on the part of many radicals 
who are not capable of leading others, was men- 
tioned as one of the contributing causes of the busi- 
ness recession, the press of the country was blamed 
for “playing up” unfavorable news items, often 
giving favorable news items less prominent space. 

Asa result, fear has made pessimists of the read- 
ing public and all lines of business have been af- 
fected. If we are to enjoy good business, optimism 
is necessary and in our daily contacts we should 
strive to bring this about. 

Shortly prior to my visit to a Western city in 
November, 450 of 4,000 employees in one indus- 
try had been laid off. Discussing the matter with 
several of the principal retailers and bankers, and 
with the Secretary of the Local Chamber of Com- 
merce, I was informed that while the loss of busi- 
ness from those laid off would be felt, they were 
much more concerned about the loss of business of 
the ones who were still employed, many of whom 
had already discontinued making purchases of ne- 
cessities because of the uncertainty of holding their 
jobs. 

There had been a noticeable drop in business and 
the decrease was much greater than would have 
been possible through loss of business of the em- 
ployees affected by the lay-off. 

Which brings to my mind the story that is told 
in France of an artist who, every day after his 
midday meal at his favorite restaurant, ordered a 
bottle of wine of his favored vintage. 
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But one day he picked up a newspaper which 
some previous diner had dropped and started read- 
ing the headlines which told of stock market 
crashes and financial disaster in general. The waiter 
approached and said: “Will Monsieur have his 
regular wine?” But Monsieur, without lifting his 
eyes from the paper said, “No! The stock market 
is gone to the dogs. There is going to be another 
panic and I’m going to hold down expenses.” 

Whereupon the waiter told the story to the 
restaurant owner who immediately called up his 
tailor and cancelled the order which he had placed 
for a suit of clothes, telling the tailor he had just 
heard there was going to be another panic. 

The tailor had long had his eye on a new auto- 
mobile but decided, “If there is going to be a panic, 
I’d better steer close.” So, next day, when the 
automobile dealer came around to give him the 
demonstration he had arranged for, the tailor told 
him the story and declined to purchase the new 
car. 

Now the auto dealer had, just a few days pre- 
viously, commissioned the artist to paint a portrait 
of his wife but when he heard the bad news he im- 
mediately called up the artist and cancelled the 
sitting. 

And the artist, helen pretty glum, went out to 
lunch and, at his favorite table, picked up the pa- 
per he had been reading the day before. He 
glanced at the date. The paper was four years old! 


As leaders in the community, and the largest 
users of advertising space, retailers of the nation 
are in position to encourage the press to give prom- 
inence to news items that will tend to restore pub- 
lic confidence. 

Many of us have our own ideas of the activities 
of the' Federal Government—some good, some 
bad. However, notwithstanding our opinion of 
the Government agencies and activities, the preva- 
lence of theory and lack of business ability of many 
in the Government service, we should do our part 
to restore business and not destroy it. 

Be enthusiastic—be optimistic—awhich in turn 
will create optimism in others! 
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T HAPPENS that we have had definite experience 

on this subject as this store sold both on cash and 

credit from its inception in 1881 to 1891, and then 
was a strictly cash store from 1891 to 1932. In 1932 we 
again changed to a cash and credit policy. 

The John Taylor Dry Goods Company had its begin- 
ning May 8, 1881—in a one-room store at the present 
location, the south part of our present frontage on Main 
Street. Until 1891, the selling was on a cash and charge 
basis. Then my father decided he could do better for 
himself and also for his customers by selling strictly for 
cash. In that manner he figured he would have his cap- 
ital available for cash buying on his own account. Money 
was not plentiful and credit was not easy to get. 

So a change was made to a strictly cash basis, even 
though some customers said they would quit trading with 
our store if they couldn’t have credit privileges. If they 
did quit, others came to take their places, for the store 
grew and prospered. 

Space was added, as the years went on, until a 100- 
foot frontage on Main Street was occupied—three stories 
and basement. In 1904, a new building with 90 feet of 
frontage on Baltimore Avenue, five stories and basement, 
was joined to the Main Street building. In 1914, the 
Main Street structure was entirely rebuilt with six sto- 
ries and basement and a sixth story was added on Balti- 
more Avenue. This gave the store 155,000 square feet 
of floor space. , 

Then, following the war, credit came more and more 
into use in retailing. The public was more and more 
credit-minded. Attaining sufficient volume on a cash 
basis became increasingly difficult—especially in a store 
such as ours doing a better grade business. Finally we 
bowed to the inevitable and our Department of Monthly 
Accounts was opened January 2, 1932. H. J. Burris was 
made manager of this department, which position he still 


holds. 








Editor’s Note: 


This is the third of a series of articles— 
contributed by store heads—dealing with 
various phases of credit as it affects retail- 
ing. 








A selected list of many thousands of names was run 
through the Credit Bureau for “A-B-C” rating. A letter 
and signature card were sent to the “A” rated names and 
they were advised that accounts had been opened in their 
names. 

An announcement, dignified in wording and set-up, was 
run in the papers January 1. It announced the new de- 
partment, proclaimed it as a medium of service for any 
who desired the convenience of a charge account, and 
mentioned that, to all, the terms were “due on the first, 
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Credit Is a Business Builder! 


By JOHN TAYLOR II 


Chairman of the Board and Executive Head, John Taylor 
Dry Goods Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


* 

As Told to 
Daniel J. 
Hannefin 
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following date of purchase, and payable no later than 
the tenth.” 





These terms, by the way, mean what they say. We ad- 
here to them religiously and we expect our customers to 
do the same. The result is shown in our collection rec- 
ord—75 to 80 per cent of our outstanding amount being 
collected every thirty days. 

In addition to proper credit control when opening ac- 
counts, we believe in prompt collection procedure: Item- 
ized statements are mailed out the first day of every 
month. Beginning after the tenth of the month we start 
mailing out “mid-month” statements on all accounts for 
the previous or prior months which have not been paid 
at that time. 

If the amount owing is for purchases made in a previous 
month we merely send a courteous reminder that we have 
not received settlement. However, if it is an account of 
2 months’ standing, we will send either a stronger notice 
or a letter requesting settlement, whichever we think best. 

This will be followed by letters at regular intervals 
until the account becomes 90 days past due. Then the 
account is transferred from our regular ledgers to ‘“‘Sus- 
pense.” As soon as it has been transferred to ‘“Sus- 
pense,” we immediately withdraw that name from our 
authorizing file and nothing can be approved on a “Sus- 
pense” account without the personal approval of the man- 
ager of the department of monthly accounts. “Suspense” 
accounts are worked on systematically until they are either 
collected by our own efforts or placed in our attorney’s 
hands for collection. 

Now a word about results: The gain in monthly charge 
volume since 1932 is very gratifying. The third year in- 
creased approximately 35 per cent over the second year 
and 70 per cent over the first year. The gain for suc- 
ceeding years follows: 1935 over 1934, 9.11 per cent; 
1936 over 1935, 9.16 per cent; and 1937 over 1936, 9.54 
per cent. 

So, speaking from experience, I say that a sound credit 
policy, with proper credit control, backed up by courteous 
yet prompt collection effort, is a real business builder! 

Credit losses for 1935 were .0016 per cent; for 1936, 
.0014 per cent; and for 1937, .0011 per cent. The losses 
for preceding years were on the same ratio. Our “turn- 
downs” have never in any year exceeded 7 per cent and 
ran as low as 5 per cent in some years. Losses on fraudu- 
lent purchases have never exceeded $150 in one year and 
with the installation of Charga-Plate our fraudulent pur- 
chases for 1937 were less than $20. 








Eleven Great Stores In Dallas, Texas 


All Connected via Telautographs With 
The Merchants Retail Credit Ass’n 


Received 58,083 Reports and Had 99,708 References 
Cleared With TELAUTOGRAPHS Alone During One Year! 


J. E. R. CHILTON, JR., MANAGER 
MERCHANTS RETAIL CREDIT ASSN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, SAYS: 


“This machine has been in existence many 
years, but only in the last eight years has it 


been introduced in the credit reporting field. 
Dallas and Fort Worth were the first cities in 
Texas to install the machines and they have 
proved very satisfactory; in fact, in a test be- 
tween this and an electric typewriter it won 
out from the standpoint of speed and economy. 


“There are eleven stores that have a receiver 
such as this instrument here. Titche-Goet- 
tinger and Sanger Brothers have two receiv- 
ing units because of the volume of reports used 
daily. We have five transmitters and five full 
time operators. It is possible through the use 
of this instrument to write a full credit report 
to the store, thereby eliminating a person in 
the store having to devote so much time to the 
taking of credit reports. Also, all requests for 
ledger information, from the stores using 
telautographs, are sent over this unit at the 
hours of 10:30 A.M. and 2:30 P.M. This in 
itself almost saves the price of the machine in 
time of an employee at each store. 
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(PICTURE OF BUREAU ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 


“The best thing besides speed that the telau- 
tograph does for stores in credit reporting 
is that it insures accuracy, and eliminates 
misunderstanding over the telephone. It also 
eliminates that human element of carelessness 
on the part of employees of the stores by not 
taking down all the information furnished by 
the bureau. And on the other hand, it puts 
the bureau on the spot by having a written 
record of just exactly what was given in the 
report. This makes our operators more care- 
ful in giving all information, or in other words, 
a complete report, not leaving out any perti- 
nent factor. 


“Over these machines, it is possible to write to 
one store or any group of stores or the entire 
group atone time. All warnings sent out over 
the credit men’s SOS system originate from 
this department, and are written to the entire 
group of eleven stores with one writing. This 
insures the transmission of this valuable in- 
formation with the greatest possible speed. 


“During the year 1936, 58,083 reports were 
given over these machines, and 99,708 refer- 
ences were cleared via the machines.” 
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6th & Mitchell 


Mr. E. Kant, Credit 
Manager, wrote to us 
as follows— 


“As you no doubt know 
from the article, Telauto- 
graph service plays a major 
part in our credit offices and 
we are always willing to 
give credit where credit is 
due.” 








AND FROM MILWAUKEE COMES THIS! 
After Seven Years of Telautograph Service 
Connecting Ed. Schuster’s 3 Great Stores With the bureau 


Mr. Kant, who is also 
a Director of the Na- 
tional Association, in 
an article published in 
“Credit World,” Octo- 
ber, 1937, said: 


“If a case cannot be han- 
dled from the information 
on file, a message is imme- 
diately written over the 
Telautograph and an answer 
is returned in slightly over 











one minute average time.” 
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Telautographs at Merchants Retail Credit Ass’n, Dallas, Tex. 


36 Bureaus and 212 Stores Are Now Using This System 
Yet 

With Telautograph Rates Averaging About $1.00 Per Day Per Store 

Connected—Some Bureaus and Some Stores Have Not Yet Ordered! 


Remember—Telautographs Require Only ONE Person’s Time to 
Send or Receive Messages—and an Indelible Record Remains! 


“The Telautograph ... affords us the opportunity of hav- 
ing the desired information conveyed from the central rec- 
ords ina minimum of time.’ From Crepir Wortp—Ocrtoser, 1937. 


WE HAVE 45 BRANCH OFFICES AT YOUR SERVICE!! 
DEPENDABILITY ECONOMY SERVICE 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How Will Today’s Credit Trends 


Affect Future Business? 


By PHILIP S. HANNA* 


Editor, Chicago Journal of Commerce, Chicago, III. 


HIS is a hard subject at best. My secretary re- 
marked that you might have added, “will there be 
any future business?” 

I think the first thing we must do is divide this subject 
into two parts—private credits and public credits. We 
had a taste of too much private credit expansion from 
1921 to 1929. We don’t know much yet about over- 
expansion of public credit—it has always been good, and 
every time it has been threatened the old American busi- 
ness machine has somehow man- 
aged to get going into high gear 
and make up the deficits. 

But let us first look at a little 
history of private credit expansion ; 
maybe it will give us some hints 
for the future. There is not much 
use going further back than 1907. 

In that affair, there was not very 
much overexpansion of private 
credit but we did not have the cur- 
rency and credit-expanding ma- 
chinery which is a necessary part 
of the business machinery. So, out 
of that panic, we built the Federal 
Reserve System. We made it pos- 
sible, whenever there was a sea- 
sonal change in the volume of 
trade or when a temporary price 
recession or expansion called for a 
larger amount of circulating 
money, to expand the currency and to expand credits. 

Under conditions existing in those days this was a fine 
piece of machinery. But, unfortunately, the war came 
along before we had an opportunity to give it a good test 
under normal conditions. Then, during the war, we used 
the machinery for helping the sale of liberty bonds, a 
purpose which many thought it was never intended for. 

By the time the war was over, conditions had greatly 
changed. Not only did we have the war inflation of prices 
to contend with but the automobile had begun to change 
things tremendously. Inventories which merchants used 
to carry were greatly reduced ; the jobber (and the whole- 
saler) found his business changing on account of auto- 
mobiles and inventions. 

As trade and industry increased the trend toward 
hand-to-mouth buying and selling, the amount of “eligi- 
ble” paper greatly diminished. The need for private 
credits also diminished. Incidentally, this change had 
much to do with the lowering of the interest rate. ‘The 
war changed us into a creditor country, of course, but 
when a merchant can get his stock of goods daily by 


*An address at the recent Annual Meeting of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Milwaukee (Wis.). 
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truck he doesn’t need to borrow so much money as when 
he was obliged to stock up seasonally. 

But as this demand for money diminished, along came 
the rise in the time payment business. The banks looked 
upon time payment credits with suspicion. I well remem- 
ber the bankers’ convention at Alma, Michigan, in 1916, 
when we were told that if the banks got mixed up with 
time payment paper on automobiles all banks would go 
busted. So a new class of banks, an intermediary federal 

reserve system—the big finance 
companies—came into being. 

It is needless now to remind the 
bankers of 1916 and how badly 
they guessed as to installment 
credit paper, but the lesson in the 
way which installment paper came 
through the recent depression, and 
in the way the old-line bank credits 
came through, is the one to be re- 
emphasized. 

That simple lesson is that, in 
banking as in everything else, noth- 
ing stands still. The last word in 
perfected credit machinery today 
will be defective tomorrow. To- 
day’s bulwark of strength may be 
tomorrow’s wreck. I remember 
when a farm mortgage in the corn 
belt if made for not more than half 
the value was a bulwark, yet in a 

few more years we saw such mortgages uncollectible. We 
saw county judges attacked in foreclosure proceedings. 

What brought about such a change? Was it anything 
that had directly to do with the farm operations? No, it 
was a force from the outside. During the war, farm 
prices advanced because we were called upon to produce 
the food that the foreign nations could not produce when 
their men were in the war. We had a virtual monopoly 
on food production for a few years. “The higher that 
railroad and labor rates went, the higher farm prices 
went. It lasted so long that many farmers began to be- 
lieve that $3,000 an acre and $3.00 for wheat were 
normal prices. 

Thousands of farmers bought more land instead of 
taking advantage of the high price period to pay off debts 
and prepare themselves for the eventual price deflation 
which came all over the world in 1919 as the millions of 
fighting men in Europe went back to producing their own 
food. 

Were many of us wise enough to foresee this change? 
I do not recall very many. Particularly, I do not recall 
that the government forces did any amount of serious 
warning. No, instead of counseling the farmers who 
gambled in land, and the urban residents who gambled in 
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commodities and in real estate, to take their medicine, 
the only solution politics had to offer was to start making 
the farmers loans big enough to help them carry on a bad 
investment. 

These loans did put off the evil day but they did not 
remove the cause of the trouble. As everybody knows, 
ten years after the government went into the loaning busi- 
ness there came an emergency far worse than the one 
which faced us in 1919 and 1920. 

In the last four years we redoubled our efforts to help 
the farmers by commodity loans and other forms of short 
term credit. Many of the farmers have been helped, it 
is true, but we are spreading over everybody a tax load 
which promises in 1938—if the present plans of the farm 
bloc are put through—to reach a figure nearing a billion 
dollars. That is about $20 for every person in the United 
States who holds a job today. 

Perhaps you say “so what?” Well, I am building up 
the story about the farm situation because everybody seems 
agreed that credits to anybody who is in good shape on a 
farm are today’s bulwark. And indeed they are at the 
moment. There will be this year nine billions of farm 
income, according to the Department of Agriculture. But 
the good to come out of a study of credits is, I believe, to 
be found in examining the hidden factors. 

One could be much more entertaining if he were to 
name only the bullish factors in the picture—and there 
are many—but as I understand credit men’s work, you 
are just like bankers: You have got to run against the 
tide of popular thinking. You must not be moved by 
your emotions. 

You are somewhat like Walter Winchell, looking 
through credit keyholes trying to find out what’s coming. 
To play that role in life, and be a success at it, you deal 
largely with the negative side of things most of the time. 
You leave the bullish side to the salesmen. 

But to narrow down to the point I am trying to make 
in this discussion about farm credits, I would suggest that 
you put down for serious consideration the effect on future 
credits of the proposed farm bill to limit crops again while 
at the same time paying farmers for less wealth produc- 
tion. I would also suggest consideration of possibilities 
under the corn loan proposal. And, particularly, keep 
your eye on taxes. 

Suppose we loan fifty cents on corn, as proposed, and 
at the same time limit the acreage next year. And 
Mother Nature comes along with another huge crop of 
2,700,000,000 bushels. By proposing to loan more than 
the corn is worth on the farm, our exports have already 
begun to tumble. Next May, the Argentine will be in 
the market with its crop just about the time that farmers 
will want to sell their 1937 corn and pay off some of 
their corn loans. If we lose our export trade in the mean- 
time and face 1938 with our own tremendous carryover, 
and another big crop comes next fall, the government will 
have to make another loan. 

But, meantime perhaps, government bonds have begun 
to go down because the budget is not balanced. Unem- 
ployment is greater and taxes must be increased to the 
point where they hurt business, or government spending 
must decline. Suppose, in the fall of 1938, the govern- 
ment is simply forced to tell the farm bloc that it cannot 
loan any more money on corn and, more than that, that 
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it must collect on the 1937 loans. Under those condi- 
tions, corn would most certainly go down. 

Here is where the credit man comes in. The farmers 
are buying all manner of mechanical devices—refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, electric stoves, etc.—on time pay- 
ments. Today their credit is A No. 1. 

They are moved to go into debt because they have, for 
the first time in several years, the real wealth on the 
farm under their own control. And numbers of them are 
lending a sympathetic ear to the illusory schemes of Mr. 
Wallace which promise to bring them even greater wealth. 
It is entirely possible, in view of the votes connected with 
“farm relief” that such a plausible scheme will get through 
Congress. 

I am probably a lone voice in the wilderness—and I 
hope to heaven I am wrong as can be—but I feel safe in 
saying to you that if we try the ever-normal granary 
scheme and the production control scheme, you will not 
only see private credit ratings tumble from one end of 
the country to the other, but we shall see government 
credit itself seriously harmed. If we want to make de- 
pressions an ever-normal affair, the quickest and most ef- 
ficient way to bring that about is to make the ever-normal 
granary and ever-normal farm benefit schemes permanent. 

I have dwelt at some length on the farm aspect of the 
credit situation because it emphasizes how, after all, the 
judging of credits is no longer an individual credit affair. 
Ordinarily you would grant considerable credit to a 
farmer who was honest and industrious and who had a 
good debt-paying record, but when the politician gets into 
the picture and begins to pass measures which—as shown 
in the corn loan-crop control-ever-normal-granary set-up 
—create a hazard that the individual farmer cannot pro- 
tect himself against, credit judging becomes a matter of 
judging how these mass movements will work out. 

The hazards in judging business credits are similarly 
complicated and increased by the efforts of the labor bloc 
to increase purchasing power by such devices as shortening 
hours and raising pay by law. I have in mind a company 
that has been in business a good many years. Its credit is 
A No. 1. It is a small company. Its sales overhead is 
low because the owner does most of the selling. Its cost 
per unit of product is high because its volume is low com- 
pared with the bigger companies that have the latest ma- 
chinery. This company has been able to employ nine 
men in its machine shop at sixty cents an hour and make 
ends meet with a modest profit. 

Suppose along comes the proposed Black-Connery law, 
with power to dictate that this concern must pay the 
prevailing wage of $1.10 an hour to its men. At that 
rate this concern must raise its prices so high that it can- 
not compete with the bigger concerns in its line. 

The owner has been looking around. He has found 
that he can farm out his machine work to a bigger con- 
cern and get it done at a little less than his present costs. 
But if he does that he will have to advertise his com- 
petitor’s product. He is fearful that sooner or later he 
will lose his trade. 

Now, as a credit man, you judge him by today’s cir- 
cumstances and you decide he is worthy of credit. But if 
the Black-Connery bill becomes law, and he is obliged to 
change his policies as outlined, you would be obliged to 
mark his credit down. 

(Continued on page 27.) 





“Credit Control”--Again Most 
Important Retail Credit Problem! 


According to 70.6 who answered the annual question: 
“What Is the Most Important Retail Credit 
Problem for the Coming Year?” 


GAIN the responses to the annual question—“‘What 

Is the Most Important Retail Credit Problem for the 
Coming Year ?”—put “Credit Control” as the major 
problem, just as they did last year. The answers came 
from all parts of the United States and Canada, and from 
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Most Important Problem? 


Credit Control 
Sales Promotion 


Cooperation With 
Credit Bureau 


“Scattering” Answers .. 


70.6 per cent 
11.8 per cent 


5.9 per cent 
11.7 per cent 


More Comments in February Issue 


men in all lines of business, and 70.6 per cent of those 
answering said “Credit Control.” Of this 70 per cent, 
three out of every four placed special stress on Installment 
Credit Control. 

Sales Promotion came second with 11.8 per cent, while 
Cooperation With the Credit Bureau came third with 5.9 
per cent. Scattering answers accounted for the other 11.7 
per cent. 

The replies give conclusive evidence that the campaign 
the National Retail Credit Association has been waging 
against long (too-long) terms for the past three years has 
left its impress upon the minds of credit executives! 

Quite a few of the replies follow in this issue but it was 
impossible to include them all so the remainder will be 
printed in the February issue. 
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“Protection, Promotion, and Public Relations” 

Early in 1938 the so-called “recession” will, in my 
opinion, have been forgotten. Those who are building 
for the future will not permit the return of confidence to 
affect their reason with respect to volume and terms. 
Quality and service will predominate as successful factors 
in competition. 

Modern Credit Bureau service has simplified the Credit 
Sales Manager’s job from the angle of the three “C’s” of 
credit. The value of the credit departments may be en- 
hanced if deserved attention is given to each of the func- 
tions which we might term the three “P’s” of the Credit 
Department: Protection, Promotion, and Public Rela- 
tions.—J. Gorpon Ross, Rochester Gas & Elec. Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y.; President, N. R. C. A. 

«€ * - . * 
“Special Attention to Deferred Payment 
Accounts” 

The answer . . . depends naturally on the individual 

outlook for next year. 
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The writer personally is expecting a slump for a period 
of at least ninety days and the problem, therefore, would 
be collections on accounts made during 1937, which on 
account of an increased ratio in charge business have pyra- 
mided to a considerable extent. 

I think that the continuing problem throughout the 
year will be special attention to deferred payment accounts 
with a view of increasing down payments and decreasing 
the length of contract. These accounts have pyramided 
accounts receivable tremendously during the last several 
years, and any serious depression will find the retail mer- 
chants with thousands of dollars of uncollectible accounts 
and worthless merchandise if repossessed—Lzro. M. 
KarPELES, Secretary-Treasurer, Burger-Phillips Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; First Vice-President, N. R. C. A. 
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“Keeping Amount of Credit Extended Under 
Control” 

In a few words, 1938’s problem will be to keep the 
amount of credit extended under control, and within the 
ability of the individual to pay. For the past four years 
credit has been made easy, and with the rising tide of 
business activity the user of consumer credit has become 
more and more optimistic. Long terms have induced 
many to take on obligations not yet liquidated and still 
running considerably into the future. 

To insure that the customer enjoys the full use of his 
credit without overextending himself will require intel- 
ligent revision, establishment, and maintenance of credit 
limits. Complete, comprehensive and accurate Bureau 
reports will be necessary and must be given careful analy- 
sis. Collection policies and procedure should be directed 
toward a close observance of terms. 

By creating liquidity of accounts, any unexpected up- 
swing or downswing in business may be met with success. 
—A. E. Kaiser, Credit Manager, Bullock’s, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Second Vice-President, N. R. C. A. 
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“Proper Control of Credit” 


The remarkable strides made in 1937 toward the con- 
trol of credit do not, in my opinion, reduce the impor- 
tance of this vital problem in 1938. Credit men should 
keep pace with existing economic conditions; should act 
to forestall mortgaging the consuming public too far into 
the future, and should humanely regulate the outstanding 
indebtedness of individuals and homes to promote their 
solvency.—F. R. Larrasee, Credit Manager, Ball 
Stores, Inc., Muncie, Ind. 
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“To Strive to Return to Sound Basic Credit 
Granting” 

If our past operations have been built on sound credit 
principles, our problem for the coming year will not 
greatly vary from those of any other year. It is when we 
have failed to consider down payments and when we have 
extended terms longer than we should that we create for 
ourselves at the end of the year an outstanding problem to 
worry about in the future. 

To those of us who have not been adhering to sound 
credit principles in the past our greatest problem for 1938 
is to strive to return to sound basic credit granting.— 
Erwin Kant, Credit Manager, Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


* * * * 


“How to Deal with Unemployment” 


The “Most Important Retail Credit Problem for 
1938” seems to me to be that of how best to deal with 
unemployment or adjusted incomes for those employed 
part time. 

The credit man must be a bit more sympathetic with 
those who have installment accounts and who have been 
prompt in their payments up to the present time. When 
the present recession is over these accounts will be desira- 
ble and should receive every courtesy possible-—L. E. 
GILLHOUSE, Secretary, Halbach-Schroeder Company, 
Quincy, IIl. 


* * * * * 


“Stabilization of Credit Buying” 


While we have every desire to work with our Sales De- 
partment, and there is also every reason in the world to 
wish to build up sales volume in our business, still the 
most serious problem confronting our nation today is 
overselling by our merchants and overbuying by our cus- 
tomers. The happy customers are those who purchase 
only to the extent of their ability to pay, and are ready to 
purchase again when they have succeeded in paying their 
past current obligations. This puts more money in the 
merchants’ tills and at the same time assists in keeping a 
healthy condition throughout the United States. 

The buying public in many of the European countries 
have had a habit of saving the amount of money needed 
for the purchase they wish to make and only at this time 
do they buy it. We are enjoying the opposite privilege in 
our country; however, it is so terribly abused and mis- 
understood by both the seller and the buyer that it be- 
comes an unnecessary burden and a great many times 
works a hardship on all concerned. 

A prospective customer’s financial status should be care- 
fully considered (that is, by our credit executives), and 
the customer should only be encouraged to purchase that 
for which he can pay. This can also be controlled by the 
clerk or the salesman in not being too eager to load the 
customer to the point where he is unable to pay.—C. A. 
CaLpweLL, Credit Manager, Dallas Gas Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 

* * * * * 

The alert credit man will use utmost caution in taking 
on new accounts. He will obtain complete, up-to-the- 
minute information on each application, and will avoid, 
if possible, selling a customer beyond his ability to pay.— 
F. E. Barrevs, Credit Manager, Sioux City Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
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“To Maintain Proper Credit Control” 

The most important retail credit problem for 1938 is, 
as always, to maintain a proper credit control in keeping 
with local economic conditions and a constant observation 
of the trends of general national conditions that affect the 
buying public—H. R. Amos, Treasurer and Credit Man- 
ager, Magee’s, Inc., Lincoln, Neb. 

* * . * * 


“Proper Control of Accounts Receivable” 


To me, the most important retail credit problem for 
1938 is the proper control of accounts receivable. If the 
present business recession is temporary, the alert credit 
manager may desire to only moderately curtail credit 
granting. However, if the downward trend is of a more 
permanent nature, a closer and more conservative policy 
toward receivables is very essential in order to maintain 
an even balance between receivables and collections. 

I feel that, in addition to the above, the reviving of in- 
active accounts should be intelligently and diligently stu- 
died. These are often a very neglected source of potential 
credit sale.—R. A. SmirH, Credit Manager, Chase & 
Co., Sanford, Fla. 


* * * * * 


The work of a credit man is of wider scope than that 
of most professions. Our work touches every field of 
trade, industry and commercial activity. The sum total 
of our labor will determine to some degree the happiness 
and prosperity of the people and will have an effect on 
labor and economic conditions, therefore, the “Most Im- 
portant Retail Credit Problem for 1938” will be for all 
persons following retail credit work to keep in mind the 
wide scope of their responsibility and discharge the duties 
so that it may be said at the end of 1938, “The Retail 
Credit Personnel sense their problem and know how to 
meet all situations.”"—Harry P. Earz, Supervisor of 
Credit Sales, Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

* * * * * 
“Control of Accounts” 


While we do not anticipate any serious economic dis- 
turbance and are going right ahead with our plans for 
expansion, at the same time, since the charge account is 
becoming increasingly more active and a necessity for the 
average purchaser, it behooves us to investigate carefully 
before opening the account, to explain terms and then 
closely check to see that reasonable limits are observed and 
prompt pay becomes the fixed habit of our customer. 

In this manner, I feel that we can keep under control 
both the size of the account and its age and be in no seri- 
ous difficulty in any contingency—S. Marks, Credit 
Manager, The Vogue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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“Preparedness Should Be the Watchword” 


In forming my opinion of the “Most Important Retail 
Credit Problem for 1938,” I am guided by the leading 
statistical and reporting services. Quoting them: “The 
stage is set for a sharp pick-up next spring.” “1938 will 
see a sharp business revival.” “Remember this—The Ad- 
ministration must have money through taxes to carry out 
its present program. To get this money through taxes it 
must have good business! “If a major depression sets in, 
inflation is the only alternative.” 

(Continued on page 21.) 





The Barometer of Retail Business 
Credit Sales and Collection Trends 
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November, 1937 
versus 
November, 1936 
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( alee decreased 0.1 per cent during 
November as compared with November, 1936, 
while credit sales decreased 1.4 per cent. Total 

sales, however, increased 2.3 per cent. This is the first 


time the Research Division reported a decrease in collec- 
tions and credit sales since it started compiling collections 








HIGH-LIGHTS-—-CREDIT SALES 


38 Cities reported increases. 
1.4% Was the average decrease for all 
cities. . 
18.0% Was the greatest increase (Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.). 
5 Cities reported no change. 
20 Cities reported decreases. 
33.3% Was the greatest decrease (Las 
Cruces, N. M.). 








and credit sales trends in September, 1934. These de- 
creases were the result of: (1) labor unrest; (2) sharp 
reduction in industrial employment; and (3) a general 
feeling of uncertainty. 

Sixty-three cities, representing 21,330 retail stores, are 
included in this compilation. 

Collections in Augusta, Me., were off 10.0 per cent 
while credit sales were off 12.5 per cent during November. 
Shoe factories and textile mills are running only part 
time due to lack of orders; however, there has been no 
labor trouble. Retailers are somewhat pessimistic regard- 
ing the future. 


Compiled by Research Division 
National Retail Credit Association 
Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


Collections remained unchanged in Utica, N. Y., as 
a result of a decrease in employment. Credit sales were 
off 4.0 per cent. . . . Collections were off 5.0 per cent in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., credit sales 20.0 per cent, and total sales 
18.0 per cent. This was due to a general recession in 
business activity and thousands of people being thrown 
out of employment due to closing down of steel mills. 

Collections increased 3.0 per cent in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.; credit sales increased 18.0 per cent while total sales 
increased 20.0 per cent. Building and construction ac- 
tivities continued active during the month. There was 








HIGH-LIGHTS—COLLECTIONS 
33 Cities reported increases. 
0.1% Was the average decrease for all 
cities. hi 
18.0% Was the greatest increase (Borger, 
Tex.). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
28 Cities reported decreases. 
33.3% Was the greatest decrease (Las 
Cruces, N. M.). 








heavy buying of household and apartment furnishings. 
Automobile sales, however, were slow. . . . Collections 
increased 12.5 per cent in Jacksonville, Fla., while credit 
and total sales increased 7.5 per cent respectively. 

Collections, credit and total sales remained unchanged 
during November in Lexington, Ky. .. . Collections were 
off 3.0 per cent in Kansas City, Mo., while credit sales 
declined 2.0 per cent during the month of November as 
a result of industrial unrest and unseasonable weather. 
. . « Collections declined 2.0 per cent in St. Louis, Mo., 
while credit sales remained unchanged. 
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Collections increased 5.0 per cent in Decatur, IIl., while 
total sales were off 3.5 per cent. . . . Collections were off 
4.0 per cent in Bay City, Mich., while credit and total 
sales were off 2.0 per cent respectively, as a result of local 
factories working only part time. . . . Collections were off 
1.0 per cent in Mount Clemens, Mich., while credit sales 
were off 2.0 per cent. These declines were due to a de- 
crease in employment and fear caused by strikes. 

Collections were off 1.0 per cent in Dayton, Ohio, 10.0 
per cent in credit sales and 2.0 per cent in total sales. 
While the November pay roll for Dayton was higher 
than November, 1936, apprehension caused customers to 
withhold payment of bills because of uncertainty as to 
what the future may bring. At the same time, customers 
were not inclined to obligate themselves in this period of 
uncertainty. ... 

Collections increased 4.0 per cent in Toledo, Ohio, 
while credit sales were off 5.0 per cent and total sales off 
8.0 per cent. Collections have not yet reflected decreased 
sales as previous month’s sales have been better than the 
corresponding month of 1936. Decreased and part time 
employment along with lack of confidence were given as 
major factors for the decrease in credit and total sales. 

Collections were off 2.4 per cent in Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
while credit sales remained unchanged. Collections, credit 


and total sales were off 1.0 per cent in Sioux City, Ia., 

with retail business not yet up to expectations. 
Collections, credit and total sales were off 33.3 per cent 

respectively in Las Cruces, N. M., due to the low prices 








HIGH-LIGHTS—TOTAL SALES 
45 Cities reported increases. 
2.3% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
23.4% Was the greatest increase (Abilene, 
Texas). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
16 Cities reported decreases. 
33.3% Was the greatest decrease (Las 
Cruces, N. M.). 








of cotton. . . . Collections were off .7 per cent in Tulsa, 
Okla.; however, credit sales increased 11.1 per cent... . 
Collections in Borger, Tex., increased 18.0 per cent as a 
result of increases in salaries and employment. . . . Col- 
lections were off .2 per cent in Fort Worth, Tex., while 
credit sales increased 1.0 per cent. ’ 
Collections were off 2.0 per cent in Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
credit sales were off 15.0 per cent as a result of a sharp 
(Continued on page 31.) 














Comparative Reports--By Cities-- November, 1937, vs. November, 1936 
[Sixty-three cities -- representing 21,330 retail stores -- reporting] 












































Increase Increase Increase Increase 
District and City Collec- or Credit or District and City Collec- or Credit or 
tions Decrease Sales Decrease tions Decrease Sales Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Slow —10.0 Slow —12.5 7. Cedar Rapids, Ia. Fair — 2.4 Fair No chg. 
Lynn, Mass. Good + 25 Good es Davenport, Ia. Good + 2.5 Good PF 
Worcester, Mass. Fair arr Fair wee Des Moines, Ia. Good + 1.0 Good Pwr 
Providence, R. I. Fair - 1.5 Fair — 0.3- Sioux City, Ia. Slow 1.0 Slow - 1.0 
Average Fair 3.0 Fair — 6.4 Duluth, Minn. Good + 1.4 Good + 
_ St. Paul, Minn. Fair - 0.1 Good Pas 
2. New York City Good — 0.5 Good Picks Omaha, Neb. Slow - 4.0 Slow 5.0 
Utica, N. Y. Fair No chg. Slow - 4.0 Rapid City, S. D. Fair ee Fair Piss 
Erie, Pa. Good + 2.0 Good + 9.6 Average Fair — 0.4 Good 2.0 
Pi:tsburgh, Pa. Slow 5.0 Slow ~20.0 *8. Las Cruces, N. M. Slow 33.3 Slow 33.3 
Reading, Pa. Fair — 1.1 Good Pini Tulsa, Okla. Slow — 0.7 Good +11.1 
Uniontown, Pa. Slow 5.0 Slow - 4.0 Abilene, Tex. Good + 0.1 Fair - 24 
Average Fair - 1.6 Slow — 4.6 Amarillo, Tex. Good + 6.7 Good + 3.0 
Austin, Tex. Fair + 0.1 Good + 1.5 
3. Baltimore, Md. Good + 1.5 Good ¥ ess Borger, Tex. Good +18.0 Good +11.3 
Charleston, W. Va. Fair 3.5 Fair 5.0 Beaumont, Tex. Good + 1.0 Fair + 0.2 
Huntington, W. Va. Fair 3.4 Good + Dallas, Tex. Good + 1.1 Good + 4.6 
Iverage Fair 1.8 Fair Fort Worth, Tex. Fair — 0.2 Fair + 1.0 
— Galveston, Tex. Good + 2.4 Fair - 19 
4. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Fair + 3.0 Good +18.0 Houston, Tex. Fair - 0.4 Fair + 0.6 
Jacksonville, Fla. Fair +12.5 Fair + 7. San Antonio, Tex. Good + 1.3 Fair + 0.9 
Vicksburg, Miss. Good oe Good Pius Waco, Tex. Good + 1.3 Good + 4.6 
Average Fair - 17 Good +12.7 Average Good — 0.2 Good + O1 
- 9. Salt Lake City, Utah Good + 2 Good + 3.0 
>. Lexington, Ky. Fair Nochg. Fair No chg. Casper, Wyo. Good + 5.0 Good arr 
Kansas City, Mo. Fair — 3.0 Fair = 2.0 Cheyenne, Wyo. Slow - 22 Slow 15.0 
St. Louis, Mo. Good — 2.0 Good Nochg. Torrington, Wyo. Good +10.0 Good +10.0 
lverage Fair =F Fair - 0.7 Average Good + 3.7 Good — 0.6 
6. Decatur, III. Gent L 5.0 Fair 10. Lewiston, Ida. Slow —10.0 Slow 15.0 
Joliet, Il. Slow ie, Fair et Spokane, Wash. Fair - 3.8 Fair ae 
Bay City, Mich. Sons ~ 40 Som ~ 20 Vancouver, Wash. Slow - $0 Fair No chg. 
Detroit, Mich. Good + 4.6 Good oe Average Slow — 5.6 Fair - 7.5 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Good + 1.5 Good +10.0 11. San Francisco and Good + 1.6 Good + 2.0 
Mount Clemens, Mich. Fair - 1.0 Fair - 2.0 Oakland, Calif. Fai oe Fai Pe: 
Cincinnati, Ohio Fair — 0.2 Good + 2.9 Santa Barbara, Calif. wid m woe aa 
Cleveland, Ohio Good + 2.5 Good Pais Average Fair + 0.3 Fair 
Dayton, Ohio Fair — 1.0 Fair —10.0 12. Vancouver, B. C. Good + 0.4 Good Fiacais 
Toledo, Ohio Good + 4.0 Fair ~ $2 Victoria, B. C. Fair + 5.0 Fair No chg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Good + 1.1 Good i at London, Ont. Good + 4.0 Good + 5.0 
Average Good +12 Fair - 1.0 Average Good + 3.1 Good +..2.5 
*Norte 





Figures for Texas cities, with the exception of Borger, from Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas. 
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The Importance of Contract Due-Dates 


By W. E. GREENWOOD 


Manager of Credit Sales, Pomeroy’s, Inc., Pottsville, Pa. 


ITH the tremendous increase in retail deferred 

payment and budget business during the past few 

years, it has been very necessary to do something 
to control the collection procedure of these accounts. The 
following example gives an idea of the usual course fol- 
lowed in our community, which is strictly dependent upon 
the anthracite coal industry. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Customer select merchandise in 
our furniture, rug, or appliance department, you can rest 
assured that they are not hesitant to specify delivery date. 
As a matter of fact, they like their selection so much they 
would like immediate delivery. Why not today after 
lunch, at least no later than 3 p.m.? 

Our good salesman says “fine” and Mrs. Customer, 
who is in a hurry due to the fact that it’s almost lunch 
time, reluctantly is ushered to the Credit Office. The 
smiling credit man, after being introduced, seats the cus- 
tomer in a hard, uncomfortable chair and proceeds to take 
the credit application. Very tactfully, after a discussion 
about weather and business conditions (and after he has 
made a fuss over the customer’s children, the applicant has 
forgotten about lunch), the application is well under way. 
During this procedure the approximate monthly payment 
is discussed. Immediately after completion, the applica- 
tion is relayed to an outer office where it is phoned to the 
Credit Exchange with instructions to “rush” report. 

Since the salesman did a good job (as the order is for 
$150 when the fair lady only stopped in to look at :ugs), 
it is up to the credit department to complete the selling 
job on “terms.” So Mr. Credit Sales Manager, after dis- 
covering the applicant came prepared to pay only $5.00 
down, compromises after due sales talk, to secure an addi- 
tional down payment of $15.00 on de- 
livery which saves the customer a slight 
amount of interest on the carrying 
charge. 

“And, by the way, what day of the 
month is most suitable to make your 
monthly payment of $14.00?” after a 10- 


Proper understanding on new contracts eliminates numer- 
ous collection problems later. 

Unfortunately, mother “law-of-average” sees that the 
credit man cannot go on a 30-hour week because, for some 
unknown reason, in going over the contract accounts the 
following month, by due dates, an unusual number require 
immediate attention. Since all contracts are arranged on 
an agreeable basis for payment, a first notice ‘is mailed two 
days after due date. If payment is not received a lapse of 
five days is allowed on three successive notices. On the 
day the third notice is mailed, a collector’s card is recorded 
and filed five days ahead. 

Author's Note: For the three delinquent notices men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph we use Colvelopes, 
manufactured by the Wassell Organization, New York 
City. Each notice (Numbers 1, 2 and 3) carries a differ- 
ent message, the Number 2 notice being shown below. 

These notices carry a printed (to simulate a typewrit- 
ten message) message which makes the notice impersonal. 
This reduces postage costs considerably as they mail under 
third class postage costing Ic each in lots of 200 or more 
(or 1\4c each in lots of 20 or more). Then, too, the 
Colvelope is provided with a return envelope (a part of 
the Colvelope) which carries, on the outside of the flap, a 
return postage guarantee. This increases returns con- 
siderably. (We also use this form, with different mes- 
sages, on our regular open charge accounts. ) 

The entire life of the contract depends on when the 
first payment is received. The customer was not hesitant 
about the requested date of delivery so it seems only re- 
ciprocal to expect payments on those due dates. If the 
first payment is missed on the due date, my suggestion is 


Colvelope—Showing Num- 
ber 2 delinquent notice. 











month contract has been decided upon. 
Her rent, phone, and so forth are due on 
the first of the month, so here’s where we 
make that date. The fifteenth of the 
month is pay day. We definitely agree 
it might be rather hard to get to the 
store on the fifteenth so decide the 
seventeenth will give her an extra two 
days to make sure her payment reaches 
our office on time. The importance of 
this contract due date is then impressed. 
If any weakness is noticed in the applica- 
tion, delivery is promised “if possible this 
afternoon” but is guaranteed in the first 
morning delivery. 


POMEROY '’'S, Inc. 
0-104 So. CENTHE ST 
POTTSVILLE, PA 


envaLore 


Dear Customer: 


The importance of contract payments 
being received on the date they 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


are due is very vital in the hand- 
ling of thousands of accounts. 


Since se received no response to 
ovr recent notice, an immediate 
payment will be greatly appreciated. 


POMEROY'S INC. 
Deferred Accts. Dept. 


DETACH ALONG THIS EDGE AND INSERT IN 
100-104 So. CENTRE ST. 


POMEROY'S, Inc. 








[ BUSINESS REPLY, ENVELOPE | 





Possibly this example is a rather usual 
one with most of us but monthly con- 
tract dates cannot be _ over-stressed. 
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to give out those red signals or you 
will go on twenty-four-hour duty. 
Just a word more about sweeper 
contracts. With specialty selling on 
such a high pressure scale today it is 
necessary to follow these accounts 
more rigidly because the salesman 
places the sweeper in the home, 
arranges terms, and secures the 
down payment (or makes it him- 
self). Probably I shouldn’t say the 
latter but salesmen on a commis- 
sion basis whose work comprises 
strictly canvassing don’t eat if they 
don’t sell so their motto is “sell” 
and they do. A contract confirma- 
tion, which is a duplication of the 
sweeper lease, is mailed each custo- 
mer on every sale: On this the 
customer is requested to check 
terms, trade in, down payment, 
sign and return. Approximately 
60 per cent are returned. Those 
that are not, receive a red signal; 
all are followed up until returned. 


The collection procedure fol- 
lowed is similar to budget accounts 
except that the collector’s card is 
made up when the second notice is 
mailed so that his call is made ap- 
proximately six to eight days after 
due date. 

Below are results for the past 10 
months. During this period our 
actual increase over last year in 
budget business has amounted to 
11.5 per cent. 


COLLECTION PERCENTAGES 


1936 1937 
January 12.8 15.9 
February 14.5 16.1 
March 13.2 15.1 
April 10.7 18.5 
May 12.6 16.7 
June 13.0 15.5 
July 12.9 14.6 
August 11.4 14.0 
September 12.1 14.0 
October 14.3 17.8 


In making a 100 per cent analy- 
sis of the percentage of down pay- 
ment and length of contract the 
following figures were tabulated: 


1936 
Per Cent LENGTH 
oF Down OF 


PAYMENT CONTRACT 
Refrigerators 


(Inc. Meter-Ice) 8.4 24 mo. 
Furniture 13.7 11 mo. 
Sweepers 10.3 18 mo. 
Washing Machines 10.8 12 mo. 
Stoves 12.2 10 mo. 
Radios 12.5 12 mo. 
Sewing Machines 9.3 16 mo. 
Miscellaneous 16.0 8 mo. 


To fellow credit granters I con- 
clude by saying, “Let’s make a date 
and see that it’s not broken.” 
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Try COLVELOPES 


for Your Collections! 


Return Envelope Attached -- Quicker Replies -- Great Saving in Clerical 
Labor -- Postage Saving $10. to $20. per Thousand. See Illustration 


and description in Mr. Greenwood’s article on the opposite page 


What a Large National Finance Company 


(Name On Request) 


Says About Them! 








Wassell Organization 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Gent lemen:- 


We have your letter of November fifteenth in- 


linquent 
quir as to our experience using COLVELOPE on de 
a. and we will attempt to answer your questions in the 


order asked. 


We have been using COLVELOPE now for almost one 
year and analysis shows the following:. 


1. Time Saved. We find that the analyst for first 


and second notices can analyze and mail these 
notices in one third the time formerly required. 


tated by 
The saving in postage is naturally as 5 
you - third-class as against first-class. 


ter, than 
3. The returns are as great, if not greater, 
the type we used originally, and are fully up to 
your representation. 


4+ We have had no complaints from customers either 
as to delivery or type of mail. 


best recommenda- 
. Our repeat orders to you are the 
; tion we could make to you, and are evidence of 


our satisfaction. 





yours, 





COLVELOPE brings to you in one piece the 
three things necessary to secure the best 
results in collecting from delinquent ac- 
counts: 


1. Notice—Plenty of room for an imper- 
sonalized printed message that will re- 
tain customer good will and obtain re- 
sults, 

- Return Envelope—A proved method of 
speeding up collections and securing 
reply; attached to notice, always ready 
for action. 

3. Clerical Labor Saving—At the peak 
hour of the day when needed most. No 

collating, stuffing, sealing or stamping. 

Postage saving, in addition to above, be- 

tween $10.00 and $20.00 per thousand 

notices mailed. 


nN 


Effective Notices 


Even were there no saving in postage or 
labor, the CoLVELoPE as a delinquent notice 
would be a good investment for you. The 
largest Automobile Finance Companies in 
the country, whose records prove them 
good collectors, use printed delinquency 
notices. Printed notices are GOOD WILL 
builders. The intentional delinquent will 
be governed by the wording of the mes- 
sage, not the manner in which it is writ- 
ten. The careless delinquent will take ac- 
tion because it is brought to his attention. 
The thoughtful, but temporarily hard up 
person will appreciate the fact that he 
has not been singled out as an individual 
and will do his best to take care of the 
account. 





Return Envelope 


Tests with all types of mailing pieces have 
proved that return envelopes not only pro- 
duce more replies but speed up the return 
average several days. The COLVELOPE 
return envelope is attached for instant use 
and cannot become separated until it is 
used. 


Postage Saving 


COLVELOPES conform with all postal reg- 
ulations for mailing dunning letters. 
They can be sent out in lots of 200 iden- 
tical pieces for 1c each, or in lots of 20 
or more for 1%4c each. This is a saving 
of 4c to 1c over local mail and 1% to 2c 
over out of town mail. In order to 
secure the entire saving of 2c many organ- 
izations are grouping their due dates. In- 
stead of having due dates every day in 
the week or month, on weekly payments 
they are making the due days Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday; on monthly pay- 
ments they are making them either the 
even dates of the month or the first, fifth, 
tenth, fifteenth, twentieth and twenty-fifth. 
This makes collection follow-up much 
easier and bulks the notices. 


SS eS SSS SS See ee ee eee eee ee ee 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION 

342 Madison Ave., New York City 

We have approximately —— ————— accounts. 
Would be interested in seeing Cotvetores 

For open accounts [) For inst. accounts [] 





Quote us on Ist; 2nd. 
BOD * cninctinicnablta 


Address _.. — 


Organization Benefits 


The Credit Granter! 


By G. A. MARBACH 


Credit Manager, City of San Antonio Water Board, San Antonio, Texas 


OR the past several years a great deal of attention 

and effort have been directed toward adult educa- 

tion in all parts of the nation. The necessity and 
advantages of such education are not only realized by the 
individual but by institutions and industries as well. 

As an example we might refer to the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, or the Life Underwriters, with their ex- 
tensive educational programs which are calculated to bet- 
ter prepare their employees for their respective work—our 
successful lawyers who spend endless hours in study and 
our doctors who study constantly and attend clinics in 
medical centers in order to avail themselves of the most 
scientific and modern thought and methods. 

The Wholesale Credit Men’s Association with its Na- 
tional Course of Study, that has been given for several 
years, is endeavoring to keep the wholesale credit man 
better informed and qualified to render more efficient serv- 
ice to his employer, to his association, and to his com- 
munity. 

Many millions of dollars of retail purchases are cha:ged 
yearly throughout the nation and passed upon by credit 
granters. This places a tremendous responsibility upon 
these credit granters, for the margin of profit depends to 
a great extent upon the proper control of credit. While 
all of the larger cities have credit granter associations 
that offer many opportunities toward better education in 
credit work, the smaller communities, with few exceptions, 
have not organized. This gives the credit granter in these 
smaller communities very little opportunity to broaden 
himself in his line of work. 

There is a lot to be learned in this day of modern re- 
tailing and the experience of proved methods is available: 
For instance, at our local meetings and credit schools, our 
state meetings, our district meetings and our National 
Conventions. 

Our National Retail Credit Association is now actively 
engaged in preparation of a text to be used in the study of 
retail credit procedure and this text will be used in schools 
for credit granters throughout the country this coming 
Here in Texas, Dallas, Fort Worth and San 
Antonio are now making preparations for such schools 
and there will be other cities that we do not know of as 
yet. 


spring. 


So, why don’t you make the start? It has been ac- 
knowledged, especially in recent years, that many things 
are possible through organization that are not available to 
the individual or firm acting alone. 
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These credit schools of which I have been speaking may 
be conducted in communities that have credit granter 
clubs. While such clubs exist in the principal cities of 
Texas, there are still many representative communities 
boasting of a large annual credit business where such or- 
ganizations should exist but have not yet been formed. 

In the discussion of credit problems, with a check-up on 
the delinquent accounts of the community, the credit 
granter meetings do much to inform members of possible 
hazardous accounts and to educate them in credit proce- 
dure. When the work of such a credit organization 
begins to be felt and known in any community it results 
in educating the charging public to a better understanding 
and appreciation of credit and credit practice. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that there are some 
alert, aggressive people who will take advantage of the 
opportunity through adult education and will ride it to 
accomplishments even beyond their fondest hopes; while 
others will sleep placidly through with opportunity knock- 
ing at the door and awake to find themselves replaced by 
the individual who has been more alert and more ag- 
gressive. 

It is my opinion that no greater opportunity is pre- 
sented to the bureau manager of today, which will in- 
crease his income, definitely establish his bureau as the 
one and only credit clearing house in his community and 
establish him as the leader in credit affairs in his com- 
munity, than that of becoming active in the formation of 
a Credit Granter Club.» Such clubs will not only secure 
these benefits for the individuals and the bureau, but 
will at the same time perform a real service to the city, 
town, community or surrounding trade territory by ac- 
tually bettering business and credit conditions. 
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Keeping Up Credit Luncheon Attendance 
By Making Meetings Interesting 


By CHRIS JENSEN 


HERE is one thing that all of us, as managers of 
credit sales, are much interested in, and that is to 
sell more merchandise on credit, but at a profit to 

our firm. 


One of the greatest problems is to avoid excessive losses 
on bad accounts and at the same time sell every possible 
customer. 


It has been customary for a good many years to get all 
data available from the customer when the account is ap- 
plied for, also to secure reports through the local credit 
bureau and any other source that is available. 

In most cities there are organizations of retail credit 
men and women that meet at regular intervals each month 
to discuss local credit problems and also to help one an- 
other. We have such an organization, and for some time 
were faced with the problem of making the meetings in- 
teresting enough to keep up the attendance. 

The meetings have been made so interesting that at- 
tendance has more than doubled for several months. 
There are, no doubt, other places in similar circumstances 
and, perhaps, it would be of interest to tell of our proce- 
dure. 

To start with, members of the retail credit group meet 
every Tuesday at noon for lunch and round table discus- 
sions of any problem pertaining to retail credit. 

The local bureau issues a weekly bulletin in which 
members are constantly reminded of these meetings. Also, 
on each Tuesday morning the secretary phones each mem- 
ber both as a reminder and, also, to ascertain the number 
that will be present; this, in itself, helps to keep up at- 
tendance. 

When the meeting is called to order, correspondence is 
first disposed of, then any other items that may be brought 
up for discussion. A short talk or discussion on some 
article from The Crepit Wor Lp is given a few minutes, 
which proves very interesting and helpful. 

Reports of “short” checks for the past week are made— 
or other irregular transactions that any member may have 
had that may be of benefit to other members. 

The rest of the time is devoted to discussion of de- 
linquent names that are on a list which is compiled by the 
credit bureau each week. From 24 to 36 names are 
listed each week. 

Each Tuesday, every member gives the secretary several 
names for the following week’s meeting. Information on 
these is compiled by the credit bureau, and forms the basis 
for discussion. 

At the discussions each member has a copy of the list. 
The member to the right of the chairman starts his re- 
port by giving his own membership number first, as identi- 
fication. Then he reports on No. 1, or whatever number 
on the list he knows about and so on down the list, until 
he has reported on all the names he knows about. 
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Credit Manager, Crews-Beggs Dry Goods Co., Pueblo, Colo. 





When reports are given by each member, names are not 
mentioned but report on No. 1, 2, 3, or whatever the 
number opposite the name may be. This is done, so that 
if anyone happened to be listening in, he would have no 
idea who the discussion was about. 

Only members present can get the good out of these 
meetings. After the list is completed the chairman asks 
for discussion on any name or names any member may 
have. 

This program has created so much interest that attend- 
ance is constantly increasing and is proving of value to 
all. The time allowed for luncheon and meeting is 11% 
hours. 

To further create interest in meetings, there is an eve- 
ning meeting once in a while with a little entertainment 
and, during the summer, usually one outing for members. 
Also, during the last couple of years, we have gone to 
meet with credit men and women of neighboring cities 
and they have come to meet with us. 

All this helps create good fellowship and better under- 
standing of credit problems in our communities. 

The following extract from a newspaper item describes 
a joint evening meeting with a neighboring association : 


CREDIT MEN OF TWO CITIES MEET HERE 


Hear Denver Expert Talk on Need for Keeping 
Trade on Solid Basis 

The intercity meeting of the Colorado Springs Retail 
Credit Association and the Pueblo Credit Association, 
which was held last night at the Shadburn restaurant, was 
attended by about 60 persons from the two associations. 
This was the third intercity meeting since they were in- 
augurated more than a year ago. 

The credit associations are composed of men and women 
in the credit departments of the representative stores of 
each community. The function of the associations is to 
foster closer cooperation between the credit departments 
of the various stores represented, to help in educating the 
general public to a greater appreciation of the privileges 
and obligations of charge accounts, and to promote better 
business conditions in their respective communities. 

Entertainment was furnished by Doris and Bernadine 
Meislahn, who gave several song and tap dance numbers. 
Doris Meislahn was in one of Major Bowes’ several 
troupes which toured the country. 

The principal speaker of the evening was William E. 
Glass, secretary and manager of credit sales of the Cott- 
rell Clothing Company of Denver. Mr. Glass also serves 
as board member of the ninth regional district of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. He is a past director 
of the Retail Credit Men’s Association of Denver, a past 
member of the National Board of the National Retail 
Credit Association, and has been on several programs of 
the annual conventions of the national body. 

Mr. Glass reviewed the present condition of business 
over the country, and stressed the role which credit execu- 
(Continued on page 27.) 
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Why Some Collection Letters Pull-- 
And Others Do Not! 


By DAVID MORANTZ 
Manager, Morantz Mercantile Agency, Kansas City, Kansas; President, Kansas City 
(Kansas) Unit, National Retail Credit Association; and Author of Book, 
Proven Plans to Speed Collections and Timely Tips to Trim Office Overhead 


HERE is no infallible formula for the perfect col- 

lection letter. In fact, I have yet to see the “per- 

fect collection letter.”” By that, I do not mean to 
say that collection letters have not been written that were 
perfect in form, with regulation salutation, body, com- 
plimentary close, etc. 

What I mean, when I say the “perfect collection let- 
ter,” is the letter that pulls 100 per cent returns. I am 
not saying such a letter was never written. What I am 
saying is that I have never seen one. 

The reason that perfect 100 per cent pulling collection 
letters are a rarity is because of the human element in- 
volved. There are a number of emotions to which one 
may appeal to induce a debtor to pay. 

Twenty-five years spent in collecting accounts have 
taught me that an appeal to which one debtor may respond 
will prove entirely ineffective with another. Assuming 
that you admit the logic of this principle, you may decide 
—as many alert collection managers have—to include in 
your series, letters containing appeals to different emo- 
tions. 

Dale Carnegie,* in his splendid book, How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, tells how to deal with 
human beings in such a way as to induce them to do what 
you want them to do. 

One of the very first warnings he sounds—and it also 
applies to collection letters—is: 


“Do Nor ScoLp or CRITICIZE” 


“Criticism is futile,” he says, “because it puts a man on 
the defensive and usually makes him strive to justify him- 
self. Criticism is dangerous, because it wounds a man’s 
precious pride, hurts his sense of importance, and arouses 
his resentment.” 

(So I say, do not scold or criticize in your collection 
letter.) 

“Abe Lincoln once began a letter by saying, ‘Everybody 
likes a compliment.’ Yes, we all crave honest apprecia- 
tion. We all long for sincere praise. And we seldom get 
either,” says Carnegie. 

“What has this to do with collections?” you ask. I'll 
tell you. If you have read my book, Proven Plans to 
Speed Collections and Timely Tips to Trim Office Over- 
head, you will remember the incident I cited therein of 
the credit manager who used the following little sentence 
on the bottom of a collection statement, which he signs 
personally : 

“We would appreciate your usual prompt and courteous 
attention to the above.” 

Signature 


*AuTHor’s Note: Excerpts from Dale Carnegie’s book, 
How to Win Friends and Influence People, are reprinted here 
by special permission of the publishers, Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
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He says this is the best puller he has come across in 
years. “That word ‘usual’ is what seems to turn the 
trick,” he says. ‘They feel flattered that I referred to 
their ‘usual prompt and courteous attention’ even though 
they may have been several payments in arrears and had 
ignored two or three form collection letters.” 


A person likes to be well thought of, whether he de- 
serves it or not, and when you flatter him by making him 
think that you feel that he is usually prompt and courteous 
in meeting his bills, it will go a long way toward inducing 
him to dig up the money to pay you. 

Now to quote again from Dale Carnegie: 

“Let’s cease thinking of our accomplishments, our 
wants. Let’s try to figure out the other man’s good 
points. Then forget flattery. Give honest, sincere ap- 
preciation and people will cherish your words and treas- 
ure them and repeat them over a lifetime—repeat them 
years after you have forgotten them.” 

One of the best stories I ever heard is this one which 
Dale Carnegie relates in his book, How to Win Friends 
and Influence People: 

“T go fishing up in Maine every summer,” he says. 
“Personally, I am very fond of strawberries and cream; 
but I find that for some strange reason, fish prefer worms. 
So when I go fishing, I don’t think about what J want. I 
think about what they want. I don’t bait the hook with 
strawberries and cream. Rather, I dangle a worm or a 
grasshopper in front of the fish and say: “Wouldn’t you 
like to have that?’ 

“Why not use the sgme common sense when fishing for 
men? That is what Lloyd George did. When someone 
asked him how he managed to stay in power after all the 
other war-time leaders had been ousted and forgotten, he 
replied that if his staying on top might be attributed to 
any one thing, it was probably to the fact that he had 
learned it was necessary to bait the hook to suit the fish. 

“Why talk about what we want? That is childish. 
Absurd. Of course, you are interested in what you want. 
You are eternally interested in it. But no one else is. 
The rest of us are just like you; we are interested in what 


we want.” 


Now how does this apply to that collection letter you're 


going to write? Here’s how: 

Your debtors are honest, at least 99 per cent are, ac- 
cording to one eminent authority. However, we won't 
quibble about figures. Whether it’s 99 per cent, 90 per 
cent or 75 per cent you will admit that a goodly percent- 
age are honest and even those who are not, want other 
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people to believe they are. So you might appeal to them 
from that angle; for instance (and I quote here some sug- 
gested collection paragraphs from my book, Proven Plans 
to Speed Collections and Timely Tips to Trim Office 
Overhead): 

“ost people are honest; very few are otherwise, but 
force of circumstances will often cause delay in settling 
a just account. 

“Qn your reputation for honesty you are measured, 
judged and considered. No matter what the occasion, 
honesty of purpose and HONESTY OF PERFORMANCE are the 
honest man’s practice.” 


Or 


“An individual who regards strict honesty ahead of any- 
thing else will hardly neglect the payment or settlement 
in some way of a debt merely because of the lack of money 
to go around or because there is not enough money to pay 
in full one debt. To pay what you can, and the balance 
as soon as possible, is the honorable thing to do.” 


Or 


“Any person who has the proper regard for strict 
honesty will not use for other purposes money that in all 
justice to creditors should be paid on past due obligations.” 

Or 

“The most staple asset anyone can possess is a reputa- 
tion for honesty, and no one can afford through neglect or 
by carelessness to allow anything or anybody to cast the 
slightest reflection on a reputation for strict honesty and 
square dealing.” 

Or 

“T am sure that you honestly and truly WANT to pay 
this bill. You have just kept putting it off. But you 
mustn’t delay another day.” 

Another of the many splendid stories which Dale 
Carnegie relates in his wonderful book, How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, is this one about Andrew 
Carnegie, “the poverty-stricken Scotch lad who started to 
work at two cents an hour and finally gave away three 
hundred and sixty-five million dollars. He learned early 
in life that the only way to influence people is to talk in 
terms of what the other person wants. He attended 
school only four years, yet he learned how to handle peo- 
ple. 

“To illustrate: His sister-in-law was worried sick over 
her two boys. They were at Yale, and they were so busy 
with their own affairs that they neglected to write home 
and paid no attention whatever to their mother’s frantic 
letters. 

“Then Carnegie offered to wager a hundred dollars 
that he could get an answer by return mail, without even 
asking for it Someone called his bet; so he wrote his 
nephews a chatty letter, mentioning casually in the post- 
script that he was sending each one a five-dollar bill. 

“He neglected, however, to enclose the money. That 
did the trick. Back came replies by return mail thank- 
ing ‘Dear Uncle Andrew’ for his kind note and—you 
can finish the sentence yourself. 

“Tomorrow you will want to persuade somebody to do 


something. Before you speak, pause and ask: ‘How can 


I make him want to do it?’ ” é 
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How can I make a debtor want to pay for food he may 
have long ago eaten and forgotten, you ask, or for mer- 
chandise which he may have long ago worn out or which 
may have lost its attractiveness? Here’s how! 

One of the most potent of all collection appeals is the 
appeal to your debtor’s pride, to his fear of what his 
neighbors and friends think of him. He wants their 
good opinion of him—he craves it. So why not capitalize 
upon that want in some such manner as this: 

“No man who takes pride in, and merits the good 
opinion of his friends and neighbors and who values his 
reputation for squareness can afford to be reminded con- 
stantly of his debts.” 


Or 


Can any person take pride in being classed as an un- 
desirable credit customer? In this day and age those who 
pride themselves on avoiding the payment of their just 
debts soon become known throughout the land because 
most business and professional men belong to credit as- 
sociations who make it their business to keep business and 
professional men advised as to who regard their credit as 
a sacred trust.” 


“ 


Or 

“Please consider our position and make unnecessary any 
steps likely to injure your standing or self-respect in any 
degree. Your immediate remittance will be expected.” 

“If there is any one secret of success,” said Henry 
Ford, “it lies in the ability to get the other person’s 
point of view and see things from his angle as well as 
from your own.” 

Now here’s how you can use that principle in writing 
your collection letter. Suppose your debtor has just writ- 
ten you a long letter outlining all of his troubles and tell- 
ing you why he has not paid your account. There are two 
ways you can answer him—the right way and the wrong 
way. 

Here’s the way I would: 

“We were very sorry to hear of your (misfortune) (ill- 
ness) (unemployment) and shall be glad to cooperate with 
you. The plan you outline is satisfactory and we know 
you will live up to it.” 


Or 


“I was sorry to learn that things have not been going 
as well as they might with you, but it is going to be much 
easier now to make allowances and perhaps suggest reme- 
dies because we know your condition.” 


Or 
“I’m glad you felt like sitting down and talking things 
over as you did because I am sure we can get together 
now, and make arrangements that will be mutually satis- 
factory.” 
Or 
“T am sorry to know that there has been illness in your 
family but hope that this letter will find you and the 
members who have been ill, well on the road to recovery. 
“Quite naturally, I know that circumstances of the 
type you mention create a financial situation which de- 
mands a scaling down of your budget, and to cooperate 
with you I am extending your payments until —- 
At that time, your account will be brought to date and 
we shall look for regular remittances in accordance with 
the original schedule, ~--~--~-- monthly.” 
(Continued on page 30.) 








continue in growth, must constantly add new mem- 

bers. This depends largely upon the activity and 
enthusiasm of our present National members. Realizing 
this, we have appointed a complete membership committee 
which is divided up by regions and by states. Local chair- 
men in turn will be appointed by the respective State 
chairmen. It is our intention to put on a whirlwind cam- 
paign for new members, in order that we may add as 
many as possible before May 31, which is the end of our 
fiscal year. The personnel of the Membership Committee 
is listed below: 


| IKE any such organization, our Association, if it is to 


REGION 1 


Chairman—John F. Madden, Chandler & Co., Boston, 

Mass. 
State Chairmen: 

Massachusetts—Wm. P. Hallett, Converse-Carlisle 
Coal Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Rhode Island—John T. Cambia, The Shepard Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

V ermont—R. R. McNall, The G. S. Blodgett Co. Inc. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Maine—H. P. Lawrence, B. Peck Company, Lewiston, 
Maine. 

New Hampshire—Louis Richer, Manchester Coal & 
Ice Company, Manchester, N. H. 

Connecticut—Harry H. Read, D. M. Read Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

New York—H. Donald Conley, E. D. Conley & Son, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

New Jersey—Dennis Dempsey, Retail Merchants 
Credit Bureau, Newark, N. J. 

REGION 2 

Chairman—J. G. Ost, The Cowell & Hubbard Com- 

pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
State Chairmen: 

Ohio—Thos. B. Reynolds, Wimsett System Loan Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Michigan—Gordon W. Fischer, Tuttle & Clark, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Pennsylvania—Chas. R. Ross, Philadelphia Coke Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Delaware—Robert Worth, Robelen Piano Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Maryland—Geo. W. Stevens, R. E. Powell & Co., 
Salisbury, Md. 

Virginia—C. H. Earnest, Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

W est Virginia—Dewey E. S. Kuhns, Charleston Retail 
Credit Association, Charleston, W. Va. 

District of Columbia—John K. Althaus, Associated Re- 
tail Credit Men, Washington, D. C. 

North Carolina—M. Lipinsky, Bon Marche, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 





REGION 3 
Chairman—A. C. Wehl, Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
State Chairmen: 


Minnesota—F. H. Koch, Schunemans & Mannheimers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Iowa—C. L. Newman, Pelletier’s, Inc., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
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South Dakota—Ed. L. Hebner, Sioux Falls Paint & 
Glass Company, Sioux Falls, S$. D. 

North Dakota—D. J. Campbell, O. J. DeLendrecie 
Co., Fargo, N. D. 

Nebraska—Max Meyer, Nebraska Credit Co., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Indiana—Mrs. Verne Zimmerman, The Ellsworth 
Store, South Bend, Ind. 

Illinois—Edward Meier, Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Wisconsin—E. A. Paulus, Ed. Schuster & Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Missouri—W. J. Bryan, Retail Credit Bureau Co., St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 

Kansas—J. W. Harper, Topeka Retail Credit Ass’n, 
Inc., Topeka, Kansas. 

REGION 4 

Chairman—C. A. Caldwell, Dallas Gas Co., Dallas, 

Tex. 
State Chairmen: 

Texas—G. A. Marbach, City Water Board, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Tennessee—W. Harvey King, Nashville Adjustment 
Bureau, Nashville, Tenn. 

Louisiana—Stanley W. Kemp, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Alabama—T. A. Nickel, McKelvey-Coates Furn. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Mississippi—Mrs. Rita Stevenson, Deposit Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Company, Jackson, Miss. 

Kentucky—J. A. Barnes, Appel’s, Louisville, Ky. 

Georgia—Lenville Parker, George Muse Clothing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

South Carolina—Chas. E. Evans, The Aug. W. Smith 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Florida—R. A. Smith, Chase & Company, Sanford, 
Fla. 

Oklahoma—T. R. McKee, Palace Clothiers, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Arkansas—E. F. Callaway, Pfeifer Bros., Inc., Little 
Rock, Ark. 


REGION 5 


Chairman—A. R. Macoon, J. F. Hink & Son, Berkeley, 
Cal. 


State Chairmen: 


Oregon—Howard Grimm, Ladd & Bush Bank, Salem, 
Ore. 

California (Northern)—Earl Casey, Hale Brothers, 
Inc., Sacramento, Calif. 

(Southern) —W. W. Weir; The May Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nevada—D. P. Holmes, Nevada Credit Rating Bu 
reau, Inc., Reno, Nevada. 

Arizona—M. W. Amador, The Boston Store, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

W ashington—Frank S. Osen, McKales, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Montana—Bernard Murphy, Strain Bros., Inc., Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Idaho—W. W. Darling, Falk Mercantile Co., Boise, 
Idaho. 

Alaska—Chas. Waynor, Alaska Credit Bureau, Juneat, 
Alaska. 
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Hawaii—E. L. Char, Honolulu Dairymen’s Ass’n, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. ; 

Colorado—Chris Jensen, Crews Beggs D. G. Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

New Mexico—H. H. Clausner, Business & Profes- 
sional Men’s Cooperative Ass’n, Gallup, N. M. 

Utah—A. J. Jex, Peoples Finance & Thrift Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

W yoming—W. F. DeVere, Cheyenne Credit Bureau, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


REGION 6 
Chairman—F. W. Funk, The Hudson’s Bay Co., Win- 


nipeg, Manitoba. 


Provincial Chairmen: 

Manitoba—H. W. Ashton, Winnipeg Electric Co., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Ontario—F. A. Matatall, Ottawa Credit Exchange, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Quebec—W. G. Murdoch, Credit Bureau of Mont- 
real, Montreal, Quebec. : 

Nova Scotia—Sam H. Jacobson, Kline’s, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

REGION 7 


Chairman—Thos. Downie, Retail Credit Grantors Bu- 
reau, Vancouver, B. C. 


Provincial Chairmen: 
British Columbia—O. M. Prentice, David Spencer, 
Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
Alberta—J. A. Campbell Smith, Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, Calgary, Alta. 
Saskatchewan—W. L. McQuarrie, Retail Merchants 
Ass’n, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Leading Cities at Present 

New York City is still the largest National Unit with 
Pittsburgh running a close second. New York City is 
also our largest National Unit in the East, Nashville in 
the South, St. Louis in the Middle West, San Francisco 
in the West and Portland in the Pacific Northwest. Van- 
couver, B. C., is the largest National Unit in Canada. 

The table below lists every city which has added ten 
or more new National members since June 1, the begin- 
ning of our fiscal year. Alongside each city is shown the 
number of new members added since that date. 


New York City 76 Philadelphia, Pa. 25 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 57 Spokane, Wash. 19 
Baltimore, Md. 55 *Victoria, Texas 19 
Los Angeles, Calif. 52 *Butte, Montana 18 
Denver, Colo. 46 Springfield, Mass. 17 
Portland, Ore. 43 St. Louis, Mo. 17 
Oakland, Calif. 39 Reading, Pa. 15 
Kansas City, Mo. 36 New Orleans, La. 14 
*Edmonton, Alta. 36 Des Moines, Ia. 14 
San Francisco 33 Salem, Ore. 14 
*Elkins, W. Va. 31 Nashville, Tenn. 13 
Washington, D. C. 29 Providence, R. I. 11 
Vancouver, B. C. 28 “New Westminster, B. C. 11 
*Corvallis, Ore. 25 *Lewiston, Idaho 10 





*New National Units reported since the beginning of 
our fiscal year (June 1). 
“Der 
F. J. Fitzpatrick, Credit Sales Manager, Kresge De- 
partment Store, Newark, N. J., was guest speaker at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club of Newark, President Kleinberg presiding. 
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“Credit Control” -- Again Most Important 
Retail Credit Problem! 


(Continued from page 9.) 

The result of either prediction will generate problems 
for the retail credit man. Preparedness should be the 
watchword, and by this I mean to apply the A. B. C.’s of 
fundamental credit granting every day and put the brakes 
on when necessary.—EVERETT SUMNER, Credit Manager, 
Florida Power Corporation, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


* * * * * 


“The Tendency to Oversell the Customer” 

The tendency to oversell the customer, then arrange ex- 
tended and elastic credit terms to make possible the pur- 
chaser’s assumption of the sales overload is, I believe, an 
important and outstanding credit problem for 1938.— 
DorotHy Con_ey, Credit Manager, Harry Coffee, Inc., 


Fresno, Calif. 
* * * * * 


“Emphasizing Definite Terms” 

There is a credit crime committed today in long time 
installment selling—24 months or longer. I think the 
most important problem during 1938 will be to educate 
our public that it is not good business for either the firm 
selling under this type of contract, or for the purchaser 
to take the longer term payment, for we cannot see what 
the future holds for us, and so often these contracts can- 
not be taken care of. Emphasizing definite terms, and 
requesting that they be observed, gives us as credit grant- 
ors an opportunity to broaden our credit educational pro- 
gram.—(Mrs.) RutH Ross, Credit Manager, The 
Standard Office Supply Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


* + + * * 


“Overexpansion of Long Time Installment 
Credit Selling” 

During this short period of easy money we have 
adopted a less conservative policy, to get volume and to 
meet competition. We are now experiencing the dangers 
incident to this overexpansion, where optimism has led 
so many (including bankers) astray. 


By following a firm but just course, we can help to re- 
strict the unsound use of long time installment credit, 
with its attendant evils—(Mrs.) Rita H. STEVENSON, 
Assistant Manager, Personal Loan Department, Deposit 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Miss. 


* * * ~ * 


“Long Terms” 

We believe the most important Retail Credit Problem 
for 1938 is Installment Selling and we feel that, at pres- 
ent, contracts on most articles run entirely too long. We 
have never been a believer in the thirty-six months’ plan; 
however, it has been used by us on refrigeration only and 
worked fairly well so far, but we still fear that the end of 
some of those contracts will be unsatisfactory. 


Twenty-four months is long enough for anything to run 
and articles ranging in price around $50.00 should not 
run over eighteen; twelve is better. Of course, cutting 
down the time will cut down sales, but we still believe 
that thirty-six months is too long —R. R. McNALt, Sec- 
retary, The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 
(Continued on page 31.) 









How the Bank’s Personal Loan Department 
Can Help the Merchant 


By MIDDLETON M. CAROUTHERS 


ECENTLY, much has been said and much more 
has been written on the topic of Personal Loan 
Departments in banks. Most of the information 

contained in such addresses and articles is usually origi- 
nated by one banker and directed to the attention of (and 
for the benefit of) others in his own profession. 


wae ccm eee comnemeinentanteall 


Editor’s Note: 


Mr. Carouthers is in charge of the Personal 
Loan Department of a Midwestern Bank which 
is successfully handling a large volume of per- 
sonal loan business. 














It, therefore, seems apropos that we now go into some 
of the facts so that it may be determined what benefits, 
if any, the retail merchant enjoys by this plan of financ- 
ing, so that he may draw his own conclusions and decide 
what service he might render in order to facilitate matters 
between the borrower and banker, and what he can expect 
for himself as a result of his efforts. 

Some dealers in certain lines of business are insistent on 
handling and placing the financing of purchases made 
from them. In many instances, they go so far as to refuse 
to sell their wares unless they are permitted to make the 
arrangements when financing is necessary. It is generally 
known that the profit on the “kick-back” given dealers by 
some finance companies, is as much as, and oftentimes 
more than, profits realized from the sale itself. Fortu- 
nately, this type of dealer, as weli as of finance company, 
is in the great minority, and to this class the Personal 
Loan Department of a bank can be of very little, if any, 
help. 

The dealer who realizes he should be in business next 
year, as well as today, and must at the same time, depend 
largely on repeat sales in order to accomplish that realiza- 
tion, will eventually find himself in the “Business For 
Sale” column if he continues to demand “financing prof- 
its” in addition to the one he so justly deserves through 
the sale of his merchandise. 

After all, it is the consumer who foots the bills and 
stands the expenses. Naturally, under such conditions, 
he will make inquiries and comparisons. He will seek 
different avenues in which to make his purchases when he 
learns of the additional and unwarranted burdens thrust 
upon him in the form of excessive carrying charges. The 
consumer, day by day, is becoming more Buy-Minded as 
well as Time-Payment-Conscious. 

Several years ago, partially due to the demand of in- 
dividuals for credit on reasonable terms, numerous banks 
throughout the country entered the small loan field. 
Other causes, if any, for their wholesale entry were un- 
determined. It can, nevertheless, be reasonably assumed 
that smaller banks followed the actions of their larger 
sisters in New York and California, who had definitely 
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decided that the small borrower and the bank needed and 
could help each other tremendously. 

The reason for their entry is unimportant, but the fact 
that most bankers got out of the personal loan field with 
the equal rapidity of their entrance, is interesting. In 
those days, numerous channels were open for the banker 
to profitably invest his funds. As a result, the Personal 
Loan Department did not receive the close attention it 
must have in order to prosper. Naturally the experience 
was unsatisfactory. 

Today, bankers realize the widespread need of credit 
for individuals: The need of credit on a reasonable basis 
for the financing of their everyday needs and personal re- 
quirements. Also, the banker now knows that personal 
loans are safe. 

Yes, today it is an entirely different story. The loan 
and investment field has dwindled to a point where those 
who have established Personal Loan Departments give 
them expert care and constant attention and are, there- 
fore, pleased with the result of their efforts. 

The National Housing Act, passed in 1934, creating 
the Federal Housing Administration, is responsible for a 
majority of the banks now being in the small loan busi- 
ness. Lending under the Federal Housing Plan, for the 
most part, was not an innovation or new idea with the 
exception of the Government’s guarantee against loss to 
the lending institution. This guarantee afforded the 
banker an opportunity to enter the small loan field, as 
well as a reasonable length of time to prove to himself 
that personal loans, if made with ordinary precaution and 
on sound credit principles, were not only safe but profit- 
able. 

Those who now make personal loans are prepared to 
handle them in the right way. They have made a study 
of each class of loan and as a result of their findings, they, 
without a doubt, will be in the business permanently. 
Records reveal new banks entering the field daily. In 
most instances, their decisions have been prompted by the 
reports and excellent records of those who preceded them. 

All monthly repayment loans, whether they be called 
Salary Advances, Small Loans or Personal Loans, can be 
divided into two sections or classes. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, let us call them Pay Loans and Buy Loans. 

As a general rule, Pay Loans are made to liquidate 
debts previously incurred, such as hospital bills, doctor, 
dentist and grocer bills, real estate taxes, interest, etc. 


Buy Loans, or Consumer Financing Loans, are made to 
pay a debt not yet contracted. They usually involve an 
anticipated purchase. Pay Loans, in many instances, help 
the merchant—at least indirectly. On the other hand, 
Buy Loans benefit him directly in every instance—whether 
he be selling five-ton trucks or six-pound washers. 

In making Pay Loans, banks are usually requested to 
take two or more comakers as security. . . . Whereas on 
Buy Loans, the lending bank usually requires a Chattel 
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Mortgage, Conditional Sales Contract or Bailment Lease 
on the chattels purchased, in consideration for which the 
borrower receives cash. These loans have little, if any, 
relationship to and should not be confused with, the mer- 
chant’s open account ledger. 

The Open Account, being usually for small amounts, 
is generally liquidated from thirty to sixty days from the 
date of purchase. In most instances, the minimum ad- 
vance made by banks is $100, to be repaid in one year by 
twelve equal monthly deposits. On many occasions, Open 
Accounts not only reach but exceed the $100 mark and 
in such instances, can be paid in full by the customer who 
seeks and obtains relief through a small “monthly repay” 
loan. 

Oftentimes this action is prompted by the initiative of 
the customer himself, but more often, the idea is stimu- 
lated by a suggestion from the merchant. When made, 
these loans allow the bank to invest its customer’s deposits, 
give the borrower cash purchasing power, and afford the 
dealer a much better financial statement by the curtail- 
ment of Accounts Receivable. 

Furthermore, the entire cost of credit investigations and 
collection expenses being generally assumed by the bank 
creates a vast savings to the merchant who formerly en- 
deavored to carry his own paper. This is particularly 
true with reference to Buy Loans. 

By paying cash for his purchase, a customer establishes 
himself with a merchant regardless of whether the money 
was borrowed or saved. As a matter of fact, the dealer 
is never interested in how the payment was acquired. On 
the strength of a cash sale, and in line with usual good 
business policies, the dealer will usually offer and suggest 
credit for additional purchases. 

Although this practice creates more obligations for the 
man who had just borrowed money to make his original 
purchase, it is to be considered that the granting of credit 
under such conditions diversifies the risk of loss. The 
entire risk is neither on the shoulders of the banker or the 
merchant. Pyramiding of obligations enters the picture at 
this point and can easily be detected and eliminated by 
constant contact with the Credit Bureau, before each 
extension of credit. 

Of interest to dealers in relation to Buy Loans, is the 
matter of selling notes “with recourse.”. . . In doing so, 
their financial statement still carries a contingent liability. 
The practice, in itself, is not hazardous provided the 
dealer acquires a proper cash down payment at the time 
of sale, sufficient enough to make the purchaser realize he 
owns what he has bought and is not merely renting it, 
and the repayment terms are arranged in amounts and 
dates so as not to overtax the buyer’s family budget. 

Of more interest to dealers is the fact that lending in- 
stitutions, in general, are showing a trend toward making 
Consumer Financing or Buy Loans on the “no-recourse” 
basis. In this respect, the contention is that the appli- 
cant’s signature and a mortgage on the chattels purchased 
by him should suffice—and if these do not, recourse on 
the dealer would cure very little. Certainly, it would not 
eliminate the most important item—Collection Costs. 

In conjunction with and equalling the trend of leniency 
in loan requirements of banks is the plan now in opera- 
tion by many retail merchants who send or take prospec- 
tive purchasers to the Personal Loan Department of a 
bank in order that they may arrange for the required 
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credit under one of several plans offered them. This is 





being done now, more than ever, probably due to the 
fact that most banks do not require the borrower to be a 
customer before a loan is granted. 

Recent statistics show that installment buying in 1936 
exceeded by two billion dollars, the installment purchases 
of 1929. It can be assumed without false pride or fear 
of contradiction, that bankers, especially those in the Per- 
sonal Loan field, have played an important part in help- 
ing retail business recover to the extent it has. Their 
optimism, especially in the face of and subsequent to the 
Banking Moratorium of 1933, creates a continued spirit 
of cooperation on a more elaborate scale. This attitude 
should be, and no doubt is, an inspiration to merchants in 
general. 

“er 

The Alaska Credit Bureau, Juneau, Alaska, has installed 
a Postage Meter. Bearing Alaska Permit Number One, 
it is the only one, at present, in the territory. 











Many Local Associations Use the 
New “Gold” Membership Sign 


Over 71 local associations have standardized on this 
new National Membership Sign. Printed in deep pur- 
ple, on heavy-weight gold cardboard, it makes an attrac- 
tive, attention-getting emblem—worthy of a place in any 
credit office. Actual size, 6 inches wide by 7 inches 
deep—punched for hanging. 

Prices (To individual members): One, 15 cents; 
two, 25 cents; five, 50 cents. Special prices to local as- 
sociations in lots of 100 or more—with the name of the 
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local association (instead of the National’s) imprinted. 
Write for prices: National Retail Credit Association, 
1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 









CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 






By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 


ANUARY was so named by the ancients after the 
Roman god Janus who was depicted as having two 
heads—one looking forward, the other looking 

backward. 

This is a good time for the writer of credit and collec- 
tion letters to do some “looking forward and backward” 
at his letter procedure. Looking backward won’t help 
much except to point out past mistakes and ways to over- 
come them. But “looking forward” will help a lot. 

Newspaper writers have an apt phrase which describes 
a lot of the old time-worn phrases used in collection let- 
ters. They call them “bromides.” And a lot of, “bro- 
mides” are found in the openers and closers of most col- 
lection letters. The opening and closing paragraphs 
should be the most valuable parts of a letter. 

As a matter of fact, though, in most collection letters, 
they are usually the most neglected and contain “bro- 
mides” of the first degree. For instance, too many start 
out: “We beg to call your attention to the delinquent 
condition of your account.” 

Why not save yours and the stenographer’s time, use 
less words and say what you have in mind? For in- 
stance, ‘Your November account, $35.42, is now two 
months overdue.” That’s specific! 

Likewise, most closing paragraphs are still of the 
participial type: ““Thanking you in advance for an early 
remittance, we are,” or worse still, ‘““we beg to remain.” 
Why not a direct, action-compelling closer like this: 
“Your remittance by return mail will be appreciated.” 
Or, better still, “Will you send it today, while you have 
it in mind?” 


Figure 1 on the opposite page is an excellent letter for 


St. Louis’ Annual Christmas Party 


The annual Christmas Party of the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of St. Louis was held at the Coronado Hotel 
December 9. It was one of their most outstanding meet- 
ings with an attendance of well over 400. 

This was also the occasion of the annual election at 
which the following officers and directors were elected by 
unanimous vote: 

President, William Preusser, Famous-Barr Company ; 
Vice-President, Charles Reno, Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney, Inc.; Treasurer, M. Becker, Hess & Culbertson 
Jewelry Co.; and Secretary (reelected), A. J. Kruse, 
Manager of the Credit Bureau of St. Louis. 

Directors: Ira D. Bloom (retiring president) ; Edw. 
Schulz; Harry Zollinger; Mrs. Julia Garrison; Miss 
Madeline Crane; Roy Manker; R. B. Artmen; Geo. L. 
Neuman; and E. E. Paddon. The retiring president, Mr. 
Bloom, was presented with a very beautiful desk set, with 
the very best wishes of the Association. 
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opening new charge accounts. 
Reagan, the Credit Manager. 

Figure 2 is this year’s contribution by Louis Selig, 
Credit Manager of Rosenfield Dry Goods Company, 
Baton Rouge, La. Every year Mr. Selig sends out a 
similar message of appreciation to his customers. The 
original was a four-page folder, printed on blue stock with 
“The Credit Man Again Says “Thank You’”’ printed 
on the front page. 


It was signed by Hugh 


Figure 3 is a blotter used as a package insert, etc. Fig- 
ure 4 is an exceptionally good collection letter which 
brings goods results. 

Figure 5 is an insert used with good results to inform 
customers of the check-charge ruling. This plan is used 
not only by The Emporium of San Francisco but also by 
Hale Bros. Both stores report no complaints and that 
the practice is profitable. 

W. L. Jones of the Credit Department of The Houston 
Lighting & Power Co., writes that for the past two years 
they have been using the letter in Figure 6 in mailing can- 
celled contracts to customers. ‘We have found,” he says, 
“that it is very beneficial and stimulates sales through 
the Credit Department.” 


LET’S LIMIT 
CREDIT RISKS! 












Wherever department stores 
have tried out Rand Mc- 
Nally Budget Coupon Books, 
they report enthusiastically 
on results. 


This new kind of “money” 
actually stimulates buying— 
but at the same time it saves 
on costly bookkeeping and 
limits credit risks. 


Rand McNally Budget Cou- 
pon Books are issued in any 
desired am oun t—usually 
$10 and up. The customer 
pays 20 or 25 per cent down, 
and the balance in monthly 
installments. 


The dependability and accuracy of Rand McNally Budget 
Coupon Books have been demonstrated. For further informa- 
tion and samples, write Dept. CW-1, Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, or 111 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. 


RAND MNALLY 


BUDGET COUPON BOOKS 
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November 15, 1937 


You know me...my name is “Charge-It." I have 
been your friend for sometime. Mutual enjoyment is the 
natural way of making old friendships firmer, so use my name 
frequently and you will learn the pleasure of the modern 
method of buying. 


MY PURCHASING POWER IS YOURS.... 


I am indispensable! No, not an egotistical fel- 
low...just self-satisfied with the assistance and convenience 
I can bring you in shopping in every Department of this store, 


And that brings up the subject of Christmas Shop- 
ping. Important...isn‘t it! But not a bother if you give 
the subject early thought, then early action.....that's where 
I will "shine!" Whether you are ina hurry or not, you will 
Gppreciate the speed and ease of shopping when you use my name. 


Yes, I am your Budgeteer. Concentrate your Gift 
Buying at Cain-Sloan’s and T will give you complete control 
over your Christmas Budget. 


MY NAMB IS YOUR PASSWORD. 





Your sincere friend, 











BECAUSE we appreciate your loyalty to 
Rosenfield’s and the patronage with which 
you have favored us, 


\, BECAUSE we know that our organization's 
\\ growth and progress would have been impos- 
\\_ sible without your co-operation, and 


BECAUSE of the excellent manner and prompt- 
\\ ness with which you have taken care of your 
\\, account with our store 


The Credit Man, 
\, on behalf of our entire personnel, wants to say 
“Thank You” for 84 years’ continuous growth and 
\ prosperity and, at the same time, to wish for you 

\\,_ success and happiness in the New Year. 
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SOMMER & KAUFMAN 


sHoEs 
HOSIERY + + HANDBAGS 
GLOVES > CHILDREN'S APPAREL 


698 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


® 


As just another service an envelope 
requiring no stamp is inclosed in which a 
check can bo mailed in payment of your ace 
count amounting to § representing 
merchandise purchased 


Should it be impossible to answer 
at this timo by bank check, advise us below 
by + pencil check (v ) or twoe Use the 
inclosed onvolopee Thank youe 





Vory truly yours, 
SOMMER & KAUFMANN 











We mailed you a check yestorday- = - -(_) 
Will surely mail a chock ( ) 








Here is a rt of it to 4 
show our ates intentions «= --*- - . 2 








Ne inclose payment in full-- + - ~~ ( ) 








Our reasons for non-payment () 
are on the back of this lotter - - - ° 





836 MARKET STREET © SINCE ISOS «+ 119 GRANT AVENUE 
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Houston Licatine & Power Companr 


ELECTRIC BUILDING, HOURTON, TEXK® 


© 


Your account with us covered by Sales Agreement 
No, » dated » aggregating $ 
having now been paid in full, we are pleased to enclose the 
Seles Agreement mentioned, properly cancelled and bearing 
endorsement that the mortgage retained therein has been re- 
leased, 

We thank you for your prouptmess in taking care of 
this obligation; and invite you to visit our Sales Floor and 
see the All-Electric Kitchen now on display. 


Yours very truly, 


¥. L. Jones 
CREDIT DEPARTVINT 
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one of the greatest of credit 


OFT” merchandise 





hazards—small margin of profit, necessity for al- 

most immediate delivery during the winter months, 
fluctuations in the manufacturing and industrial lines, lack 
of opportunity for personal interview by the credit depart- 
ment, a seasonal business, keen competition: These are 
some of the items which confront the fuel dealer and 
should, long ago, have placed him in the front ranks as a 
user of his local and National associations for his own 
protection. 

Although many coal dealers have added heating oil to 
their list of wares in order to be in a position to serve 
their clientele completely, it is yet another indication of 
their laxity in the credit field to note that the compara- 
tively young fuel oil industry was very well represented 
at the National Convention, while coal credit men were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

One of the obstacles most difficult to overcome is of 
our own making. Time was, and is rapidly passing, when 
John Doe paid the butcher, the baker, and all and sundry 
on time, but let the coal dealer wait through an entire sea- 
son and sometimes late into the summer. In a way he 
was perfectly justified. 

Not so many years ago, fuel was purchased by the 
dealer on practically his own terms. Of course, he could 
carry his customers forever and a day. Now he discounts 
his bills. Or, not taking advantage of this discount, he 
certainly is not going to be permitted to withhold pay- 
ment much over thirty days. So, there’s a necessity for 
immediate turnover of receivables. 

I experienced not a little surprise upon coming in con- 
tact with the paying attitude of the majority of these cus- 
tomers. And, so many times, I find that prospective 
charge buyers seem to be of the opinion that all one need 
do to open an account for fuel is to telephone and place 
the order, “charge.” I understand the typical fuel mer- 
chant’s method of doing business, up until recent years, 
was to accept all requests for credit and await the cus- 
tomer’s convenience in regard to settlement. 

A few years ago, however, realizing that some preven- 
tive measures must be adopted, the dealers in this and 
nearby communities agreed to place collections with a 
well-known law firm. In return, these accounts were 
segregated and information made available to the co- 
operating dealers should there be a collection record 
against the applicant. They now realize the value of the 
credit bureau. 

This summer, we instituted a monthly budget plan on 
coal. I admit I was skeptical. We have previously sold 
fuel on the budget plan, but through a finance company, 
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Be a “Manager 











Of Credit Sales!” 


By MRS. OLIVE M. PROCTOR 
Manager of Credit Sales, George M. Pickering Coal Co., Salem, Mass. 


which precluded our having any large amount of money 
tied up for any length of time; it also was their problem, 
in that they had to do the bookkeeping and collecting. 

These budgets were approved only up to September 
first, allowing opportunity for the customer to acquire a 
worthwhile equity in his purchase before consumption. 
We made no effort to approach the customer who shops 
for “terms.” Rather, we offered a plan for the customer 
who buys one or two tons at a time at top price during the 
winter and sometimes loses his ten-day discount, but does 
pay in thirty days. 

Also in mind was the customer who is good, but slow 
pay, and whom we hoped would accept this plan, thereby 
assuring us more rapid settlement. In no case are these 
accounts approved for longer than six months, and the 
average down payment (and monthly payment) is at least 
$13.00. To date, the results have been gratifying. Budg- 
ets are also used by some retail fuel establishments on 
estimated season’s requirements of heating oil. At present, 
ours apply to solid fuel only. 

Because we sell a commodity which if not already con- 
sumed would incur such a prohibitive removal cost as to 
make replevin undesirable, and because of the varied na- 
ture of our business, we lean heavily upon our local bu- 
reau for information. Wholesale and retail, we must be 
constantly alert in regard to collections. Instant informa- 
tion is imperative on the customer who suddenly makes 
up his mind to buy. 

Although credit principles never vary, in spite of the 
fact that policies may differ, I believe two of the vital es- 
sentials in a well-regdlated fuel credit department should 
be the following: 

1. Make sure that there is no uncertainty in the cus- 
tomer’s mind as to terms, whether it be on open account, 
or budget. . 

2. If the account becomes overdue, remind him im- 
mediately. It is a proven fact that prompt collection 
procedure, on new accounts especially, not only builds 
sales but entrenches in the customer's mind the fact that 
payment is expected when due. Then, if some one of his 
creditors must be delayed, it will appear to him advisable 
to let an account slide where the collections are not so 
rigid ! 

I am also a confirmed believer of the fact that a good 
credit manager tries to find ways of accepting an applica- 
tion rather than looking for flaws to turn it down. Also, 
that a good collection manager tries to get at the reason 
for delinquency. I am always glad to talk with persons 
who, through financial difficulties of one sort or another, 
have found it impossible to keep their credit rating unim- 
paired and, all else being equal, extend the convenience 
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of a limited account as one of the steps toward a better 
rating. ‘ 

Unemployment records during the past few years make 
it imperative that we give more than surface considera- 
tion to an application. In our own business, we have re- 
opened accounts which were reduced over a period of time 
and, invariably, suggest that the purchaser buy only what 
he is fairly certain can be taken care of within the dis- 
count period or at least on the due date. Naturally these 
accounts are followed closely. 

The good-will acquired through competent handling 
of accounts by the managers of credit sales is, after all, 
as much a part of the duties of such office, as are low col- 
lection percentages and small charge-offs. 


~~ 
How Will Today’s Credit Trends Affect 


Future Business? 
(Continued from page 7.) 

Aside from the credit aspects of this situation which is 
typical of thousands of small concerns over the country, 
are we any better off running the risk of forcing a host of 
small employers out of business in order that wages be 
uniform and hours shortened? The inevitable end of 
that process is big business getting bigger and relief rolls 
becoming permanent. 

Then there is another cute proposal which the brain 
trusters have up their sleeves. Recently one of the Presi- 
dent’s committees made a report proposing a law which 
would prohibit any company from adopting a new inven- 
tion until the “social implications” of the device had been 
passed upon by a board to be created for that purpose. 

Suppose you were passing credit on Allis-Chalmers or 
on concerns supplying Allis-Chalmers, or a manufacturing 
firm which must be constantly improving its product—and 
that takes in everyhody—you wouldn’t have a ghost of a 


chance of judging the company’s future paying ability 


without knowing whether this board would permit the 
use and adoption of a new invention. The company would 
not dare spend money to develop new devices or to con- 
duct research experiments. 

Then there is another proposal of another committee 
to prohibit the merger of two or more concerns when the 
assets of the resulting corporation would exceed a certain 
fixed maximum. How many times have you cleaned up 
bad accounts as a result of a merger? But if you had 
credits extended to a large concern that logically might 
be taken in by another large concern in case of trouble, 
and you foresaw that this proposed law would prevent a 
merger, naturally you would have to set up some new 
fences around credits. 

To sum it all up, no one can draw any very close ap- 
proximations of how present credit trends will affect fu- 
ture business without knowing whether we are going to 
have more politics in the management of business or less. 
Congress has passed so many contradictory laws already 
that neither the liberal nor the conservative branches of 
the Supreme Court are able to make one precedent match 
with the preceding one. 

We are really in a maelstrom of economic and legal 
contradictions which are being increased with each law 
passed. You cannot even pass credit on the value of real 
estate when there is a cloud hanging over it which may 
give some political hanger-on authority to tell the owner 
how many bushels he may plant on it. 
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Keeping Up Credit Luncheon Attendance 
By Making Meetings Interesting 
(Continued from page 15.) 
tives have to play in keeping the country’s retail business 
on a solid basis. He condemned the old practice of selling 
terms rather than quality merchandise and service, saying 
that that practice was responsible in no small way for at 
least a part of the depression that started in 1929, “Credit 
extension should in all cases be limited to the customer’s 
ability to pay if we are to avoid the unsound practice of 
‘loading’ the customer with more monthly obligations than 

he is able to meet out of his current income,” he said. 

“The modern credit executive is no longer a mere book- 
keeper in charge of the store’s ledgers and collection de- 
partment, but is a ‘manager of credit sales,’ with obliga- 
tions not only to his own store but also to the buying 
public and to the nation’s economic stability. 

“Retail credit can be kept on a sound basis only through 
close cooperation between the credit executives of each 
store in every community, and concerted effort on a na- 
tional scale. Uniformity in credit practices, and constant 
education of the buying public regarding the prompt pay- 
ment of bills and limiting of credit purchases to one’s 
ability to pay from current income, are necessary to safe- 
guard retail business and protect the consumer.”—Colo- 
rado Springs (Colo.) Gazette, Nov. 18, 1937. 


=o 
Back Issues Wanted 


The National Office wishes to secure back issues of 
The Crepir Wor p for the Library of Congress. If you 
have any of the issues listed below and wish to donate 
them to us it will be greatly appreciated: 


September and October, 1928. 
May, June, and July, 1929. 
Send them express collect (and mark “Printed Matter, 


Value not exceeding $10.00”) to the National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











Read These Books: 


Credit Department 
Salesmanship 


A complete and authoritative manual on such 
important topics as: 


Use of selling psychology in credit work; use of 
sales promotion to build up more charge accounts 
for the store; use of letters for both collection and 
sales building; -use of the newest methods of han- 
lling the installment credit problem. 


PRICE $3.50 
= er 
e . e 
Retail Credit Practice 
A practical, authoritative manual for retail store 


credit executives and students of credit practices. 
Official Textbook of N. R. C. A. Courses. 


PRICE $4.00 
er 


(Both by Bartlett and Reed) 
Order From 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
Executive Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 


















Credit News Flashes-- 






Personal and Otherwise 


Duluth’s Annual Christmas Party 


The Associated Retail Credit Men of Duluth pro- 
nounced their 24th Annual Christmas Party a grand suc- 
cess with a record-breaking attendance (182). A large 
and gaily-decorated Christmas tree stood in one corner of 
the Spalding Hotel Ball Room and in front of the tree 
was a large table piled high with gifts in gay Christ- 
mas wrappings. 

After the dinner (turkey and trimmings), Santa Claus 
and his helpers—twenty-two girls from the Duluth Credit 
Bureau Office—distributed the gifts to the guests. Danc- 
ing followed from 9:30 to 12:30. 


- | 


Hotel Accommodations at Pittsburgh 


Charles R. Wilson, Sales Manager of the Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh, has sent us the following com- 
plete list of rooms in the Hotel at varying prices. From 
60 to 70 per cent of these rooms will be available for our 
National Convention so if you want to be certain of get- 
ting the kind of room you want, at the price you want to 
pay, we advise you to register early—right now is not too 
soon. Reservations can be sent to the National Office or 
direct to Mr. Wilson at the Hotel. The list of rooms 
follows: 
142 at $3.00 single. 
42 at 3.00 single and $5.00 double. 
45 at 4.00 single. 
33 at 4.00 single and 5.00 double. 
63 at 4.00 single and 5.50 double. 
117 at 4.00 single and 6.00 double. 
24 at 4.50 single. 
78 at 4.50 single and 6.00 double. 
56 at 4.50 single and 6.50 double. 
16 at 5.00 single. 
84 at 5.00 single and 7.00 double. 
34 at 6.00 double. 
63 at 6.00 single and 8.00 double. 
38 at 6.50 double. 
37 at 7.00 double. 

° 55 at 8.00 double. 
43 at 9.00 double. 

double. 


* 





* 






* 


1938 Commercial Laws Manual Ready 


The 30th annual edition of Credit Manual of Commer- 
cial Laws has just been published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 1 Park Ave., New York City. 
The new edition contains 720 pages, 140 more pages than 
any previous edition. 

One of the leading features of the 1938 edition is a 
complete digest of the laws of all states which affect busi- 
ness transactions. This Summary of Laws by States covers 
such subjects as Assumed Names, Bad Checks, Bills and 
Notes, Bulk Sales, Chattel Mortgages, Conditional Sales, 
Jurisdiction of Courts in Collections; Mechanics’ and 
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Landlords’ Liens, Sales and Occupational Taxes and Un- 
employment Compensation Taxes. 

The laws of contracts, sales, title retention contracts, 
commercial crimes and negotiable instruments are pre- 
sented in extensive chapters written by experts in business 
law. The price is $6.50. The National Office will gladly 
place your order for a copy. 

* * * 
Anniversary Party for Sig Woolfort 

The Credit Department personnel of Stix, Baer & Ful- 
ler Company, St. Louis, will honor Sig Woolfort, Man- 
ager of the Department of Accounts, with an Anniversary 
Party, January 6, in celebration of his rounding out 44 
years of service with the store. 

* * * 
New Orleans’ Annual Election 

At the recent annual election of the Retail Credit As- 
sociation of New Orleans, Inc., the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Joseph H. Bergeron, A. M. & J. Solari, Ltd.; 
Vice-President, Ernest E. Dellucky, Marks Isaacs Co.; 
Secretary, George J. Springer, Katz & Besthoff, Ltd. ; and 
Treasurer, Ellis J. Petrich, New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc. 

Directors: Stanley W. Kemp (outgoing president) ; 
Gerald E. Tell; Hugh Craft, Jr.; and J. W. Perret. 
Other directors are: Mrs. W. Clark Nelson; Cyril A. 
Nolde; K. F. Blue; Miss Julia J. Beer (Chairman Won- 
en’s Group Committee); and A. L. Tassin (Advisory 
Counselor). 

The photograph shows Joseph H. Bergeron, the newly 
elected President, being congratulated by Stanley W. 
Kemp, retiring President. Other officers in the group are 
(left to right): Ernest E. Dellucky, Vice-President; 
George J. Springer, Secretary; and Ellis J. Petrich, 
Treasurer. 
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District Conferences in February 


DistRIicTSs THREE AND Four: District Three (Flor- 
ida, Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina) and 
District Four (Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Tennessee) will hold a Joint Conference at the An- 
drew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., February 13, 14, 
15 and 16, 1938. Rhue Roberts, of Tinsley’s, Nashville, 
is General Conference Chairman. 

* * * 

District Five (Ohio, Michigan and Ontario, Can- 
ada) will hold its Annual Conference at the Hotel Gib- 
son, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 14 and 15. Roy H. 
Gale, Credit Manager, H. & S. Pogue Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is General Chairman. 

- * * 

District Six (lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Manitoba, Canada, and Superior, 
Wis.) has set its Annual Conference dates as February 
20, 21 and 22 at Minneapolis, Minn. Ralph W. Corneli- 
son, H. A. Rogers Co., Minneapolis, is President of the 
District. 

* * * 

District SEVEN (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma) will meet in Annual Conference at the Jay- 
hawk Hotel, Topeka, Kansas, February 13, 14 and 15. 
Reservations should be sent to J. W. Harper, Manager, 
Topeka Retail Credit Association, Inc., 121 East Eighth 
Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 

“Der 

The Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., New 
York City, recently issued a very attractive and compre- 
hensive circular describing its services and enclosing sam- 
ples of the Bureau’s regular trade clearance report and 











Letters That 
Cross 


The Editor’s Desk 














We enclose 25 applications for members of our Bureau 
who are applying for National Membership. Also check 
to cover. We took this matter up at our regular meeting 
and it was voted unanimously that the Secretary be in- 
structed to fill in and mail the applications of our entire 
membership. 

A Breakfast Club was recently organized here and we 
are very anxious to make our members 100 per cent Na- 
tional in order that the Breakfast Club can receive Na- 
tional recognition as we are advised that this Association 
has a rule which provides that 60 per cent of the Break- 
fast Club’s employers must belong to the National Asso- 
ciation.— Mrs. J. H. LANs, Assistant Manager, Corvallis 
Credit Bureau, Corvallis, Ore. 

* * * 

This noon our local Credit Association held its annual 
Christmas luncheon which was the largest in our history, 
with over 100 credit men in attendance. Following a 
nice turkey dinner, the group sang Christmas carols and 
enjoyed a visit from Santa Claus. 

To make the party a little unusual we had a black- 
faced Santa Claus who used a slow Negro dialect in pre- 
senting his gifts. Everyone had a high old time and for- 
got credit worries for the 114 hours we were in session.— 
Sam Happock, Spokane and Eastern Trust Company, 





special report. 


Fifth District Speakers 


The preliminary announcement of 
speakers chosen by the Program com- 
mittee of the Fifth District Credit 
Conference, to be held in Cincinnati 
on February 14 and 15, has created 
widespread interest. 

Two of the national credit author- 
ities have accepted places on the pro- 
gram. L. S. Crowder, General Man- 
ager-T'reasurer of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association and Editor of 
The Crepir Wor LD, is widely known 
among credit men and women and 
needs no introduction. Frank T. 
Caldwell, Secretary and General 
Manager of Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America, Inc., likewise needs 
no introduction. Both men will dis- 
cuss subjects of timely interest and 
dealing with present credit problems 
in the light of the many economic 
changes which characterize the busi- 
ness world today. 

Dr. Felix Held, Secretary of the 
College of Commerce of the Ohio 
State University, has accepted a place 
on the program. His lectures several 
years ago on economic and credit 
problems, given before the Cincin- 
Nati group of credit managers and 
gTanters, proved one of the most help- 
ful educational efforts ever made by 
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Spokane, Wash. 


the local association. Dr. Held’s posi- 
tion as an educator, his firm grasp on 
economic principles and his reputation 
for having a practical viewpoint will 
assure his listeners of a real treat. 

The financial aspect of credit and 
business will be discussed by John J. 
Rowe, President of the Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Company of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Rowe is a business leader whose 
opinions are respected and who speaks 
with authority. 

Arrangements are now being 
worked out with the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce to try to fit 
the conference program into one of 
their forum meetings, in order to ob- 
tain a general speaker with a national 
reputation for one of the sessions. 

Watch for later announcements of 
the program. Hotel Gibson in Cin- 
cinnati will be the conference head- 
quarters.—R. A. Swink, Chairman 
of Publicity, Fifth District Confer- 
ence Committee. 

Der 
Position Wanted 

Crepir MANAGER-COMPTROLLER. 
—Ten years’ experience as Credit and 
Office Manager in specialty shops; 2 
years Public Accounting and Audit- 
ing. Familiar with modern trends 
and practices in retail credit. Ad- 
dress Box 11, Creprir Wor -p. 


BOOST! 


ee O) TO) BS 


BUILD! 


e GOOD WILL 


SAVE! 


®©18% to 50% 


POSTAGRAPH 
YOUR COLLEC.- 
TION LETTERS 


Details Furnished 
Upon Request 


The POSTAGRAPH CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland 











Why Some Collection Letters Pull -- 
And Others Do Not! 
(Continued from page 19.) 


As I have said, there are a number of emotions to which 
you may appeal in asking for your money, and some of the 
most effective collections I have seen have appealed to the 
debtor’s sense of fair dealing, his sense of fair play. This 
particular appeal is very cleverly brought out in the fol- 
lowing letter used by an eastern mail order company over 
the signature of its treasurer: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 
Emerson wrote: 


“Life is not so short but that there 
is always time for courtesy.” 

Honestly, will it take more than a minute to write us 
regarding your account of $__, which is so long past due? 

Please extend us that little courtesy and see how it is 
appreciated. Simply use the enclosed addressed envelope 
to send us your remittance. Many thanks and all good 
wishes ! 

A man whose ability as a collection man I respected 
very highly, was the credit manager of a large correspond- 
ence school. He once told me that his most effective col- 
lection plan was one that did not even ask for a remit- 
tance. Here is the letter: 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

Just a little courtesy we would request of you, in order 
that we may understand the matter and not annoy you 
with useless letters. 

To mail the enclosed card with the information re- 
quested will take but a moment, and it will save us much 
time and trouble. Thank you! 


Enclosed with this was an addressed and stamped postal 
card carrying the following copy: 


Dear Mr. Smith: Date : 
A check will be 
Coming 
Spout .......... tsaokats 


Thanks! 
SO ‘skin 
Student. 


He said that although it asked only for a date, it 
brought in a surprising number of remittances as well as 
definite promises, which later materialized into payments. 

The experience of another firm that used the following 
letter with unusual results, further proves that a collection 
letter need not necessarily always ask for a payment: 

“Just why you have not favored us with your remittance 
covering your account is not quite clear to us, and your 
reason for not doing so may be of such a personal nature 
that it is none of our business. 

“But we would appreciate learning WHEN you expect to 
send us your check,” 

That letter was sent to a list of debtors who had 
ignored several statements. and letters and, they report, it 
brought in a check in all but one case. 

Remarkable returns were reported by a large Kansas 
City, Kansas, furniture store that sent the following let- 
ter to 225 customers whose payments were three months 
or more in arrears: 

“The Retail Credit Association, whose membership in- 
cludes several hundred Kansas City retail merchants, and 
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of which we are a member, has called for another annual 
list of all accounts on our books, showing payments that 
are past due. 

“This list must be turned in to them not later than 
February 15, so we hasten to let you know that you may 
have the opportunity of bringing your account to date be- 
fore the list goes in. 

“Hoping that you will take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to protect your credit standing, we are,” 


They state that of the 225 who received this letter, ex- 
actly 80 paid their accounts up in full, while 80 more 
made payments and they heard from nearly every one of 
the balance explaining their delinquency or making defi- 
nite promises of payment. 

If the credit buying public can be educated to the fact 
that there is an organization with which most of the retail 
credit granters are affiliated and which closely scrutinizes 
and disseminates the record of the paying habits of all re- 
tail credit buyers, not only the members but the buyer as 
well will benefit. 

One collection man watches the society columns for items 
of customers whose bills are long past due and who are 
indulging in the luxury of giving elaborate dinner parties, 
entertaining guests, etc., on the money that they should 
be using to pay their bills. He then writes such debtors 
as follows: 

“You have completely ignored our statements to you and 
our patience is just about exhausted. Since you seem to 
be able to pay, we cannot understand why you do not 
liquidate this past due account. 

“Unless we hear from you within one week, the account 
will go to our legal department for such action as may 
be deemed advisable. 

“We are sure you do not want this notoriety and ex- 
pense. 

“Send us your remittance today. If not all, then as 
much as you can, and avoid further proceedings.” 


He cuts out the news item and pastes it on the letter 
just opposite the name and address so that the debtor can- 
not possibly miss seeing it. It works like a charm, he says. 

An unusually large number of a shoe dealer’s good cus- 
tomers were taking sixty and ninety days to pay their ac- 
counts which were due in thirty days. This dealer had 
bought a large supply of lucky penny pocket pieces to 
give out on a Chamber of Commerce good will trade 
trip. 

The idea occurred to him to connect up this clever little 
souvenir with a collection letter to use on the above men- 
tioned good—but slow—accounts. Accordingly, he wrote 
them the following letter: 


“We have not yet received your check covering the en- 
closed account. Overlooked, no doubt. 

“As the usual sales terms call for payment in thirty 
days, won’t you please cooperate with us by sending your 
check at this time? 

“Thank you! 

“Cordially yours, 

“P.S. We thought you would like to have one of the 
enclosed little good luck pocket pieces. Please accept it 
with our compliments.” 


The above letter went out with a statement enclosed 
but the girl who sealed the letters overlooked enclosing the 
pocket pieces. This dealer reports that practically every 
one of these letters brought the customer into the store 
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with payment and a request for the good luck pocket 
piece or a letter with remittance calling attention to the 
missing enclosure and asking that it be sent with the 
receipt. Of course, it was given or sent to everyone re- 
questing it and everybody was happy—including the 
dealer, who said he had never seen such a spontaneous 
response to a collection appeal. 

So in conclusion “Why do some collection letters pull 
while others do not?” 

If you would write the kind that pull, you will not 
scold or criticize in your collection letter. You will word 
your letter so as to make your debtor want to pay. 

If you find him oblivious to one type of appeal, you 
will, in your next letter, appeal to a different emotion. 
If you know something complimentary about a debtor, 
tell it to him. If he is deserving of praise, give it to 
him—not flattery but honest, sincere appreciation. 

Sympathize with your debtor if he has suffered mis- 
fortune and put yourself in the debtor’s place—get his 
point of view. Remember Lloyd George’s advice in 
handling men and “bait the hook to suit the fish.” 

Consider these thoughts carefully and seriously and 
you will understand “why some collection letters pull 
while others do not.” 

“Der 
The Barometer of Retail Business 
(Continued from page 11.) 

reduction in industrial employment and a general feeling 
of uneasiness. . . . Collections were off 10.0 per cent in 
Lewiston, Ida., while credit sales were off 15.0 per cent 
and total sales off 13.5 per cent during November. The 
reasons for these decreases were given as low prices for 
farm products; unemployment ; and a decrease in building 
activity. 


Collections were off 3.0 per cent in Vancouver, Wash.,° 


while credit sales remained unchanged as a result of un- 
employment and uncertainty regarding the immediate 
future. 

Collections were up 1.6 per cent in San Francisco, 
Calif., while credit sales were up 2.0 per cent during 
November. . . . Collections were off 1.0 per cent in Santa 
Barbara while credit sales and total sales were up 2.0 per 
cent. 

Collections increased 5.0 per cent in Victoria, B. C., 
while credit sales remained unchanged. 

er 
“Credit Control” -- Again Most Important 
Retail Credit Problem! 
(Continued from page 21.) 
“To Regulate Installment Selling and Shorter 
Installment Terms” 

I believe, that the most important retail credit prob- 
lem of 1938 will be to regulate installment selling. The 
present terms carry the account over the following sea- 
son. For example: a customer purchasing a fur coat will 
be extended terms, in some stores, that will carry the ac- 
count over the summer. 

I believe that the terms should be shortened whereby 
the customer would have her account paid in order to be 
in a position to purchase Spring and Summer merchan- 
dise—B. A. FARRELL, Credit Manager, Frederick Loeser 
& Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(To be concluded.) 
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$2058.42 Collected 
Through Stickers! 








Om CROwLiY © 4 sUTLER 
Peenoeny Teeacunen 


ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN 


OEPARTMENT STORES 
SALEM MASSE 


August 18, 1937 


National Retail Credit Association 
St. Louls, Missouri 


ATTENTION: Mr. L. S. Crowder 
Dear Mr. Crowder: 


This letter will confirm an order for 1,000 
stickers wnich we mailed to you yesterday. 


This is the second order within the past few 
weeks. I thought possibly your organization would be 
interested in Knowing of the success we have had through 
the use of these stickers. 


We have used approximately 900 of the original 
oréer and during the month of July, and two weeks of 
August, we collected 91,591.21 in full payment of accounts. 
Approximately $500.00 was received in partial payments, 
anéd $167.21 was collected through the medium of placing 
Celinquent accounts on a budget basis of payment. 


This, 1 think, ie a very excellent showing, and I 
am only too glad to pass this information on to you for 
the benefit of someone else who may be interested in using 
these stickers. 
With best personal regards, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN, Inc. 


OD ane 


Credit Wanager 
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And Here Is 
the Sticker 
That Did It! 


..The “Please” stick- 
er, shown at the right, 
is the one mentioned 
in Mr. Seaman’s let- won't you send 
ter. It is one of the us a check— 
old “National” series, please? 

which we had discon- Thank You! 
tinued. 





Please/ 


NOW that we've 
reminded ,you, 








But our members 
wouldn’t let us dis- 
continue them! They 
kept on ordering! 





Two 
“Stand-Bys” 
Retained 


So, to meet the de- 
mand, we have ord- 
ered a new supply of 
the two stickers shown 
here and will continue 
them because they are 
so successful. Price, 
$2.00 per 1000. 


National Retail 
Credit 
Association 





Kemind You-- 


that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 
Thank You! 























1218 Olive St. Louis 
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(Reproductions of our “Pay 
Promptly” Ads) 
Can be used as statement enclosures; also with 
collection letters. Actual size, 444” x 614”; 
furnished folded to 4144” x 314” (as shown be- 
low) to fit statement envelopes. 

Their use is recommended to members of local 
associations now using our “Pay Promptly” ads. 
Use them as a direct “tie-up” with the ads. 
Price, $2.50 per thousand, postpaid. 







Your Credit Record 
is An Open Book 








Friends Talk About “Q.C.’" Too! 











*"Q.C.” means Questionable Credit! The result 
of failure wo pay bills promptly — as agreed. 


CREDIT 1s a privilege—a conveni- But— failure to pay bills on time, 

ence—extended —_ the mer- through neglect or carelessness, can 
chant’s or professional man's confi- only establish a reputation for Ques- 
dence that when bills are rendered, cionable Credit ("Q. C") and cause 


they will be paid promptly. accord- embar —to your creditor 
ing to terms or agreement. 





just as much as co you. For no one 
Pay each bill promecdy and likes asking for payment—even when 
establish a “Prompt Pay” re in it’s past due. 
the files of the Credit Bureau which, a e 
like money in the bank, will growin The remedy for “Q. C.” is simple: 
value. For promptness in ying Bills are due on the first of the 
makes your credit good—and keeps month following purchase and past 
it good due after the 10th. 
Safeguard your credit! Pay all bills by 
the 10th—or promptly as agreed. 


=i. | National Retail Credit 
exccunve Association 0% 
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Three New “Pay Promptly” Inserts 








Prompt Payment of Bills 
Prevents a 


<< 


*"Q. C.” - Questionable 
Credit - - is caused by 
laxity in paying biils. 

Avoid it! 





Use Your Credit Judiciously 
Buy Prudently--Pay Promptly 





PAYING bills is a matter of Merch and professional men are 
and 4, di of 


Promp glad xtend the convenience 
—just as much as it iy 4 credit 5 St. — 
Fi . ct ti just as must 
ior most people ere = - 





They neglect payment of their bills ment. 
and itti build i 





a 
. C.”—Questionable Credit— them money — expense to 
ig =~ ing embarrass collect what is due them. That's why 
ments: phone c ctors’ calls. they welcome the patronage of 
who pay promptly! 


Safeguard your credit! Pay all bills 
by the 10th--or promptly as agreed. 


=_ + —_—." 24 2 2. 











Your Credit Record 
Is An Open Book 
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And You Are The Author! 
By the Way You Pay, You Write 
Your Own Record on a Little Card 


In the Files of the Credit Bureau. 


YOUR credit record is of your truly as if he had written the record 
own making. The Credit Bureau i" his own book! 

only keeps the record! Shown in the Millions of records like this, in the 

inset above is an actual credit record files of the credit bureaus of the 

(with the customer's name and cn of ane ae yo 

address omitted). It shows how that creditors and y judge 

customer has paid his as worth ss of individual - 


Prompt Payments Make a Good Credit 
Record — And Keep It “O. K.” 
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SIX NEW ADS: 


“Good Credit Is Your 
Magic Wand” 


“Prompt Payment of 
Bills Prevents ‘Q. 
.” 

“Your Credit Record Is 
an Open Book” 

Shown at right) 

“Are You Haunted By 

Credit Worries?” 


“Is Your Credit Rec- 
ord Holding you 
Back?” 


“Friends Talk About 
‘Q. C.,.’ Too!” 


| 
Your Credit Record 
Is An Open Book 


Six Advertisements In This New 
Promptly” Campaign 


Companion to the “Standard” Series 





And You Are The Author! 


By the Way You Pay, You Write 
Your Own Record on a Little Card 
In the Files of the Credit Bureau. 


YOUR credit record is of your 

own making. The Credit Bureau 
only keeps the record! Shown in the 
inset above is an actual credit record 
(with the customer’s name and 
address omitted). It shows how that 
customer has paid his accounts—as 


truly as if he had written the record 
in his own book! 


Millions of records like this, in the 
files of the credit bureaus of the 
United States and Canada, form the 
basis of credit reports—used by 
creditors and employers to judge the 
trustworthiness of individuals. 


Prompt Payments Make a Good Credit 
Record — And Keep It “O. K.” 


MEMBER 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
asa 
SACRED TRUST 


to be Set by Y 


Cut off small brackets 
only to indicate exac 
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PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY This Space Is for Local Association Signature 


at each outside corner of advertisement which are placed there 
act size of space 





















MATS IN 
TWO SIZES 


These ads come com- 
plete, in mats ready to 
hand to your newspa- 
per, in two sizes. 
Prices: 


8 x 12 in. $2.00 each 
4x 6 in. $1.25 each 


Sample advertisement 
(in 4” x 6” size) shown 
at left—actual size. 


Series may be used as 
a campaign or in con- 
junction with our 
“Standard” series of 12 
ads. 


If you have used the “Standard” campaign, this new campaign can be used to 
“follow through.” If you have not used the “Standard” campaign, you can use 
both as a continuous newspaper campaign of 18 advertisements. 


A new “Portfolio of Pay Promptly Advertising,’ 


showing all of the ads of the 


new campaign, as well as the effective advertisements of the “Standard” cam- 
paign, will be sent upon request. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 OLIVE STREET 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 














National “Credit-Education” Inserts 


Create “The Will to Pay!” 


For Use With Statements and Collection Correspondence 





TERR 


Credit is Faith 
in Humanity 


REDIT—derived from the 
* Latin credo: I believe—is 
“based on faith—faith in 
people—faith in their character and 
determination to, as Emerson says, 
“pay every debt as if God wrote the 
bill!” 
And he who justifies that faith, who 
pays his bills according to terms 
and promises, builds a credit record 
that is priceless. 


Credit, never abused, is never refused 


Pay retail bills promptly 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


Executive Saint 
Offices Louis 
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The 10th of the Month 
Is Merchants’ Pay Day! 


T| HE retail merchant is a public 
S| servant. He serves you faith- 
fully and well and, like any 


other faithful servant, expects his 
payment when due. 


Retail charge accounts today are 
based on standard monthly terms: 
Each month's charges are due by 
the 10th of the following month. 
Whether you are an employer or an 
employee, you know what “pay day” 

means! 


The 10th is the merchant's pay day. Pay 
him promptly. Prompt payments pro- 
mote prosperity and protect your credit. 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


Executive Saint 
Offices Louis 


(Printed in U.S. A.) 





They inculeate in the cus- 
tomer the desire to pay his 
bills—the will to pay. Printed 
in two colors. Actual size, 
3144” x 6”. Price, $2.50 per 
1,000. Order by number. 


Also, the ‘‘ January Special’”’ 
for January Statements 


Shown immediately below, 
the ‘‘New Leaf’’ Insert puts 
over a timely message when 
used in January statements. 

Attractive and attention-get- 
ting, it carries human-interest 
copy which ‘‘hits home.’’ 

Actual size, 3.” x 6”, printed 
in two colors as shown. Price, 
$2.50 per thousand. 


Order from 
Your Credit Bureau 
or 
National Retail Credit 


Association 
1218 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


January Special 





‘sé ’ b j 
I’ve Turned Over 

1) 

\ New Lea}, Son! 

“I've made just one New Year’s resolu- 
tion—to pay my bills promptly when 
they’re due. 
“The ups and downs of last year taught 
me the value of a good credit record. I’m 
going to pay my bills on the tenth of the 
month from now on. 


“That's a mighty good resolution for 
you, too, Son!” 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


Executive Offices gy St. Louis, . Mo. 
LS 
(Printed in U.S.A.) ‘OR 
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The “Who’s Who” 


of Business 


]) OT all of us have our names 
recorded in “Who’s Who” or 
the Social Register but— 


All of us, whether in high or low 
estate, are- catalogued in the “Who's 
Who” of Business—the records of 
the Retail Credit Bureau. 


Here on a little card is kept the life 
history of your credit record—of 
how you meet your obligations or 
don’t. 

“Prompt Pay,” the highest tribute in 

the “Who's Who” of Business, is the 

record of those who pay retail bills 

on the 10th of each month. 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


Executive Saint 
Offices 


Louis 


(Printed in U.S. A.) 
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“<> K,7— 


What it means 


iT HAT little notation, “O.K.”, 
(| on your charge slips, is the 
badge of honor of the retail charge 
account. 


It means that your credit is good— 
that you pay your bills promptly 
and according to promises. 
It means that the merchant has con- 
fidence in your integrity. 

“O.K.” is the index of your credit 


record. Protect it and preserve it— 
pay retail bills promptly. 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


Executive Saint 
Offices Louis 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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